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One of the “ Surprises” which we have been 
holding in store for our readers is a summer 
story by E. P. Roe, entitled “ A Day of Des- 
tiny,” the first chapters of which will appear 
in the next week’s issue of The Christian 
Union. 








Ghe Outlook. 


The results of the battle in Illinois between the 
Grant and anti-Grant factions were less disastrous 
to Republican unity than we had reason to antici- 
pate last week. There was time for the political 
passions to cool a little; and a compromise was 
hit upon by the State Convention which was cer- 
tainly politic, and seems, at this distance from 
the scene of action, to have been just. The hot 
contest in the primaries in Chicago resulted, as 
we explained last week, in two county conventions, 
each of which sent a full set of delegates to the 
State Convention. But when they got to Spring- 
field and presented the case the Committee on 
Credentials there made the astonishing discovery 
that under the call of the Republican State Com- 
mittee there was no authority for any county 
convention in Cook County; that the call was 
upon the Republicans of the various Senatorial 
districts to meet and elect delegates; that accord- 
ingly both the Grant and the anti-Grant delega- 
tions from the two rival conventions were irregu- 





lar; and they recommended the admission of ‘ 


delegations made up from the several districts, 
the result of which was to give 36 Grant and 56 
anti-Grant delegates. The adoption of this report 
by a Convention which had a decided majority of 
Grant men, and could easily have found political 
precedent for overruling all claim to representa- 
tion by its opponents in the action of political 
conventions in times past, may fairly be regarded 








as an act of justice somewhat unusual though very 
politic. It was accompanied by a resolution re- 
quiring all delegates to pledge themselves to abide 
by the action of the Convention, which was 
equally politic though not as evidently just, and 
was followed by a resolution declaring Gen. Grant 
to be the choice of the Convention for the Presi- 
dency, which was carried by a majority of 79, 
and, after a hot contest, by the election of a solid 
Grant delegetion to the National Convention. 
Apparently this will insure Gen. Grant’s nomina- 
tion at Chicago. On the protracted struggle for 
this nomination and its moral we have commented 
in another column. 


In several respects the English form of govern- 
ment has advantages over ours. One of these 
consists in the fact that its political revoltions 
are in form always and by necessity less radical. 
The Queen’s speech answers to the President’s 
message with us; at the last opening of Parlia- 
ment it was written by Lord Beacunsfield, this 
year it is written by Mr. Gladstone. In both 
cases it is written in the first person and in form 
represents the sentiments not of the real author, 
the Prime Minister, but of the supposed author, 
the Queen. Thus the policy which has been 
repudiated by the English people glides into the 
policy which they have adopted by a gentle 
and easy transition. The contrast between 
the two policies is indeed radical; but one 
must examine the speech with a microscope to 
find it indicated there. For the convenience 
of our readers we insert the significant phrases in 
italics, The Queen is made to express her trust 
that she will be able to secure the early and com- 
plete fulfillment of the treaty of Berlin by acting 
in concert with all the other powers of Europe, 
concerted action with Russia being just what the 
Beaconsfield administration absolutely and _per- 
sistently refused. The gallantry of her troops in 
Afghanistan the Queen commends, and she hopes 
to secure the pacification ofthat country by estab- 
lishing the independence of its people, which the 
Beaconsfield administration systematically vio- 
lated. In Africa she expects to maintain her 
supremacy, but desires to extend to the European 
settlers institutions based on self government. She 
offers no criticism on what is known as the Peace 
Preservation Act for Ireland, an Act giving 
special powers to the government for the repres- 
sion of disorders in that unhappy island, but she 
is now persuaded that she can rely on the good 
sense of her Irish subjects for maintenance of law 
and order under the ordinary provisions of the 
law, and she proposes therefore not to ask for a 
renewal of this special act, which expires by its 
own limitation on the Ist of June. She expects 
to ask a consideration of Parliament upon a bill 
to extend the suffrage in Ireland, but postpones 
all other questions of radical] measures there—as, 
for example, for the rectification of the land-laws— 
to a future session. The conservative tone of the 
address, which veils its radicalism in such courtly 
phrases, left no points open for attack; the only 
real assault made upon it in either house was by 
a portion of the Home Rulers. One of theirnum- 
ber prepared an amendment declaring that the 
land question in Ireland demands immediate at- 
tention, and for this he got only 47 votes against 300. 
It is evident that Mr. Gladstone means to give his 
first attention to foreign questions; that he means 
to make an earnest endeavor to secure united 
European action in compelling reforms in Turkey 
and the settlement of the disputed boundary 
questions respecting Greece and Montenegro; that 
he will aim to undo as far as may be the effect of 
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African and Indian wars as wars of conquest, put- 
ting the people back into positions of independ- 
ence in so far as it can be done; and that be pro 
poses to leave the Irish question for further con- 
sideration, or at least for future action, albeit his 
proposal toallow the Peace Preservation Act to 
lapse indicates that he will rely less upon impe- 
rial than upon republican methods to secure peace 
and order in the Green Isle. 


By the Treaty of Washington our fishermen ac 
quired from Great Britain the right to fish in 
Canadian waters and for that purpose to land on 
Canadian shores. After arbitration the sum 
of five million and a half dollars was paid under 
this treaty to Great Britain, a sum which seemed 
to all Americans and many Canadians enormous! y 
disproportioned to the just claims of Great Britain. 
It was paid not without protest but without un- 
reasonable delay, notwithstanding definite charges 
of fraud in the estimates on which the award was 
based. Before this payment had been made, how 
ever, some two years since, a party of American 
fishermen landing on the shores of Newfoundland 
were set upon by a uob and driven away with 
considerable loss. A demand was made upon 
the British government for damages because of 
this violation of the treaty rights. After a long 
diplomatic correspondence the late Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Salisbury, refused to comply with this 
claim, on the ground that the American fishermen 
in their method of fishing violated certain laws of 
the Province where they had landed. To ail 
Americans and to many Englishmen and Canadians 
it will seem clear that rights by treaty acquired 
from Great Britain cannot be overriden by local 
laws with which our fishermen are net supposd 
to be acquainted, and with which they are not 
bound to acquaint themselves; and it will seem 
equally clear that even if the local law were bind- 
ing on them, and they were acquainted with ir, 
this would be no excuse for mob violence; but 
would at best only give the Province a right to 
demand damages of the fishermen or possibly to 
put in a counter claim to the demand for damages 
made on their behalf by their government. Mr. 
Evarts, who has conducted the correspondence on 
our part, proposes, having reached this point of 
decision, that Congress simply abolish the pro- 
vision of the treaty which requires the United 
States to admit fish and fish oils free of duty from 
Canada, and to audit the claims of the fishermen 
to damages for future negotiations with Great 
Britain. There is some reason to hope that the 
action of the present English administration may 
modify or reverse the action of that which has 
just gone out of power, but we cannot assume 
that any reversal of its decision will be made or 
even that the decision will be reconsidered. 





There is as little reason for any apprehension 
among Protestants at the decision of the Supreme 
Court of this city in the case of Dennis Coppers 
now as there was for exultation in the decision of 
the lower court which it has reversed. The pop- 
ular statement of the question would be whether 
aman who had purchased a lot in a Roman Cath- 
olic cemetery has a right to have his remains 
buried there with those of his wife and children 
despite the fact that he is not a Roman Catholic; 
the lower court said ‘* Yes”; the higher court says 
‘*No.” But this is one of those cases where the 
popular statement is not an accurate one. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the owners of a 
cemetery have a right to determine the conditions 
on which they will sell lots for burial; and the 
real question in this case was simply whether Den 
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nis Coppers had purchased a lot with or without 
limitations. The court has simply held what 
seems to be self-evident common sense; that ‘ re- 
ligious corporations may lawfully establish ceme- 
teries and burying-grounds exclusively denomina- 
tional, and guard and protect the same by such 
rules and regulations as may effect the objects 
and purposes of their organization,” and that the 
evidence in this particular case showed that the 
purchaser had bought his lot subject to the gen- 
eral usages and customs of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, which forbids burial in consecrated 
ground of non-Catholics. 


The Catholic Archbishop of Quebec puts the 
whole argument against the tyranny of trades- 
unions in a single sentence, worth remembering 
and quoting, when he says ‘‘a man’s labor is his 
own and he is at liberty to sell it at whatever 
price he pleases.” He uses the spiritual power of 
the church to better purpose than that for which 
it has sometimes been used when he adds that 
whoever attacks any person because he chooses to 
work at a price which he thinks fit will render 
himself liable to excommunication. We have no 
great faith in excommunication as a remedy for 
any of the ills that afflict mankind; but it would 
not be easy to mention any beresy that more de- 
serves excommunication than one which under- 
takes to interfere by violence with the rights of 
every man to labor and to be paid for his labor on 
such terms and conditions as he and his employer 
can agree upon. 








KING CAUCUS. 

HE nomination of General Grant by the Re- 

publican Convention may be now regarded 
as substantially assured. He has at this writing 
a moral certainty of 303 delegates, even allowing 
for a considerable defection from the pledged del- 
egations of New York and Pennsylvania; and it 
is by no weans certain that any considerable de- 
fection will take place in those delegations. The 
total number necessary to give him a majority is 
379, and there seems to be very little doubt, even 
in the minds of those most opposed to his nomi- 
nation, that he will easily secure the difference 
from States yet to make up their delegations, or 
from unpledged delegates already elected. It is 
also probable that in case of a close contest 
between General Grant and Senator Blaine a 
larger number of Washburne, Sherman or Ed- 
munds delegates will go over to Gen. Grant to 
defeat Senator Blaine than would go over to Sen- 
ator Blaine to defeat Gen. Grant. This result 
will be regarded with very different feelings by 
different Republicans. Some will exult in the 
victory achieved for their favorite candidate, 
some will be irritated and perhaps really angered 
by the defeat of their first choice, a considerable 
pumber will make up their minds to bolt but will 
change their minds before the election, while 
perhaps a still larger number will undergo & con- 
version like that experienced by the New York 
‘*Herald;” which, from opposing the third-term 
candidate in almost daily editorials and constant- 
ly warning the Republican party that its nomina- 
tion of Gen. Grant would certainly result in 
defeat, declares the morning after the Illinois 
Convention had elected a solid delegation for him 
that ‘‘Gen. Grant is the only fit candidate for the 
Presidency.” 

But when the first moment of elation, depression 
or political conversion has pasyed away all thought- 
ful Americans must agree in viewing with some 
humiliation and a little well-grounded alarm the 
events of the past few months. The United States 
has presented to the world the aspect of a rough- 
and-tumble scramble for the Presidential nomina- 
tion by half a dozen prominent citizens, or on 
their behalf by their friends. There is, indeed, 
no evidence that Gen. Grant has desired the 
nomination, and none except the mere rumors and 
suspicions of anonymous newspaper correspond- 
ents that he has done anything whatever to secure 
it. There is little or no better evidence for the 
general impression that Secretary Sherman and 
Senator Blaine have been personally electioneer- 
ing, each for himself. But, whatever may be the 
truth, the aspect presented by the daily papers is 
that of a personal strife for the Presidency like 
that contest for the Consulship so common in the 
closing years of the Roman Republic ; and, whether 





the candidates have been supervising the canvass 
or not, there is no doubt that a very vigorous can- 
vass has been prosecuted on their behalf by their 
personal friends, in expectation of receiving a re- 
ward of their devotion in political power if not in 
political emoluments. 

Moreover, the battle of factions within the party 
for the nomination never was so bitter before, and 
the methods of politicians to secure delegations 
were never more dubious. No fairer method of 
ascertaining the average sentiment of the party 
than a caucus could be easily devised, if there 
were a general desire to ascertain and give ex- 
pression to it and a general agreement to abide 
by it. But this is not the case. The politicians 
who manage caucuses do not desire to ascertain 
what is the will of the majority of the voters of 
the party but to secure a nomination for their 
own candidate, in the general confidence that the 
majority of the party will combine to elect who- 
ever is nominated unless the nomination is such 
as absolutely to shock the moral sense of the 
voters. And, on the other hand, they are far from 
willing to abide by the will of the majority when 
it is ascertained; nothing is more common than 
to attempt to control the nowination by threats 
to ‘‘bolt” if some specially obnoxious candidate is 
nominated or some specially desired candidate is 
not. As to dispensing with the caucus altogether, 
even if this were desirable it is quite impracticable ; 
the tendency is toward, not away from, the caucus; 
the English are beginning to adopt it in their 
political management; and until some better way 
of securing united party action is invented no 
diatribes against King Caucus will be of the least 
effect. 

There are three concurrent remedies for the war 
of factions which we have witnessed with shame 
during the past six months. Something can be, 
done by attendance on the primaries of citizens 
who are not professional politicians, and who do 
not belong to the party but to whom the party 
belongs. It is idle, and it would be ridiculous if 
it were not socommon, for men to stay away from 
the nominating conventions in this State and then 
complain that the conventions are controlled by 
Senator Conkling or Mr. Tilden and their friends. 
Who ought to control them if not the men who 
attend them? The men who stay at home? In the 
cities there may be practical difficulties in the way 
of attendance on Ward meetings by good citizens 
—there are practical difficulties in the way of any 
needed reform, and the greater the need of the 
reform the greater generally are the difficulties in 
the way. But in the towns and country districts 
there is nothing to prevent independent citizens 
from controlling the nominating conventions, and 
if they do not care enough about the nominations 
to do so they have only themselves to blame for 
the result. 

A second remedy is the free exercise of the right 
of bolting and scratching. A pledge to abide by 
the result of caucus action is often required as a 
condition of entering it; whether there is adequate 
reason for this we do not here consider. But 
however plausible the arguments for such a claim 
may be they do not in the least apply to those 
who do not attend the caucus. So long asthe in- 
dependent voter gives it to be understood that he 
shall always vote for the candidate of the party,so 
long a nomination will be regarded by those who 
make it as equivalent to an election in districts 
where the party is strong. Whenever the inde- 
pendent voter gives it to be understood, not by his 
threats but by actions which speak louder than 
words, that he holds himself free to vote forthe 
nominees or not as he sees fit, the conventions 
will study the public sentiment which is not pres- 
ent to speak for itself, and will put a part of the 
strength which they now employ in coercing it in- 
to ascertaining what it is. 

A more efficient remedy than either of these lies 
in the abolition of the absurd and pernicious prin- 
ciple of rotation in office, which is atterly de- 
moralizing in every branch of the public service 
from the President down. Whenever it comes to 
be understood that every officer is sure of renomi- 
nation so long as he administers bis trust well, that 
every Mayor, every Governor and every President 
who has executed the duties of his office efficiently 
and suceessfully will be retained in his office and 
will be regarded as the natural standard-bearer of 
his party in the municipality, the State or the 
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Nation in the next election, whenever, in short, 
the principle which has prevailed in English 
politics ever since England became a representa- 
tive government prevails here, the strife of 
factions will be if not wholly ended at least 
greatly abated; and we shall begin to see the 
energies of the leaders of each party devoted not 
to gaining a supremacy over each other within 
the party, but to a common endeavor to give 
supremacy in the Nation to the party itself and 
its principles, 








THE UNDISCOVERED LIFE. 


HERE was never a more bewitching conceit 
than that of the Spanish adventurer who 
sought the fountain of perpetual youth, nor a more 
beautifully suggestive title than the one he gave 
to the land of his hope—‘‘ Florida”—‘‘ the land of 
flowers ;” the land of blooming prophecies; for a 
fountain that should restore both body and mind 
to their early vigor and expectation would make 
life blissful indeed. And it is just this miracle of 
transformation—so far as the mind is concerned— 
that is wrought by the influence of Christ. ‘ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind,” says Paul, and 
the Christian enthusiasm, and zest, and hopeful- 
ness, that worldly men cannot comprehend, come 
to those who have cut loose from the masked dis- 
appointments of this life and lifted their faces 
toward the glories that shall be revealed. 

Only when the consciousness thrills through a 
man’s soul that ‘‘it doth not yet appear what he 
shall be,” does he really begin to live. Handel 
was forty eight years old before those grand 
chords were struck that awakened him to a knowl- 
edge of his own transcendent genius. Franklin 
was fifty before he fairly entered the mystic fields 
of philosopby that had no certain boundaries; and 
yet the real lives of these men only began when 
they took the first step in those paths that led 
they knew not whither. 

If it be true that ‘‘ it doth not yet appear” what 
any man shall be, the vain and self-righteous man 
has no guarantee that the transformation will not 
utterly despoil him, and change bim back from a 
moral butterfly to a crawling caterpillar. There 
were rows of stately buildings in Boston and 
Chicago that were defiantly ranked as ‘‘fire-proof,” 
and they melted like wax, in the fervent heat. 
The fig tree that Jesus cursed was withered from 
the root in the morning; and so if Christ curse a 
vainglorious life the morning of eternity will find 
it withered and hopeless. If it be true, however, 
that ‘‘it doth not yet appear” what any man 
shall be, then the lowliest and most abased soul 
in which Christ dwells has an immortal promise 
of good that should lift it from ‘*strength to 
strength” and ‘‘ from glory to glory.” If you are 
a Christian man you have a right to the anticipa- 
tions that do not stop short of perfection. ‘* It 
doth not yet appear” what you shall be; God is 
not through witb you yet. You are like the canvas 
to which only the bold outline strokes have been 
given, but you have to do with the master Artist 
who will never leave a work till it is faultless. 
You are like the silver in the crucible, with 
mingled dross and imperfection, but he who 
superintends the discipline will never leave you 
till your life shall mirror bis face. 

This exalting truth has not, however, finished 
its mission when it incites us to personal specula- 
tions or day-dreams, it also is to revolutionize our 
judgment and conduct toward others. If there is 
this inspiring mystery about our lives it invests 
all other lives as well. As an egg carries its hidden 
treasure of life, and flight, and beauty and song, 
and every egg secretes life forces, so every mat 
alike carries the mystery of an undeveloped life. 
It is this fact that impresses the world with the 
dignity and sacredness of human life. Not simply 
the command ‘thou shalt not kill” is a shield, 
bat the feeling that the body is but a disguise in 
which an immortal and undefined presence, walks 
gives an awful sanctity toa man. The destructio® 
of the yrandest public building is not esteemed 
such a crime as to smite down the most wretched 
outcast; because the one is finished, but of the 
other ** it doth not yet appear” what he shall be. 
And so in our estimate of others we should regard 
them, as Christianity teaches, not alone forthe see? 
but more for the hidden nature that may be ' 
vealed. We are daily tempted to pass harsh 
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judgments upon men because we only discover 
the sharp angles and rough points that conceal 
the finer qualities. Some of the most royal souls 
on earth are known only to the few who have had 
glimpses of the real man within, as the Master 
was disclosed to the three disciples alone, on the 
Mount. 

It is but common justice also that this truth 
should be taken into account by the community 
in weighing Christianmen. Asarule, when every 
other subterfuge for evading the direct claims of 
Christ fails, men fall back on that old moss- 
covered line of defense, the inconsistent lives of 
Christian men. If Christianity professed to pre- 
sent men faultless and perfect here it might be 
urged that the work was so poor that the system 
was a failure. But ‘‘it doth not yet appear” what 
the humblest honest disciple shall disclose of 
character ‘‘ when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality.” One of the chief, felicities of 
heaven will be recognition; not simply the renew- 
ing of former endearments but the knowing of 
men when it shall appear what they are to be, 
and Christ shall ‘‘ present them faultless before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.” 
The persecuted, the maligned, the underrated and 
despised will stand in the brightness of an eternal 
vindication, and the noble natures that have been 
hidden from us onthe earth by the mists of preju- 
dice or misapprehension, though they stood by our 
very side, will there be claimed and loved forever 
when the mists shall have passed away; for we 
shall no longer ‘‘see through a glass, darkly,” but 
‘face to face,” and we shall no longer ‘‘ know in 
part,” but ‘‘even as also we are known.” 








NOTES. 

If there are those among our readers to whom the 
question of Inspiration is a source of trouble, they 
may find their doubts relieved if not removed by 
reading Dr. Beard’s clear and reasonable treatment 
of the subject in this week’s issue of The Christian 
Union. In a paper by the Rev. S. J. Barrows, on 
some phases of German life, we give the first of our 
promised series of “Pictures of Travel.”” Mr. Bar- 
rows, who is a keen observer and is obviously familiar 
witb his subject, presents some entertaining contrasts 
between Germany and this country in those matters 
of miner importance which writers usually, from a 
mistaken sense of what their readers want, take pains 
toignore. Mr. Joel Benton, who sustains about the 
same relation to Nature on the east side of the 
Hudson river as John Burroughs bears on the west 
side, sketches pleasantly some of her aspects at this 
time of year, while Elaine Goodale in the continuation 
of her Summer Journal performs a like service for 
May in the Berkshires. Our correspondent in Con- 
stantinople relates an experience which he has lately 
had with a modern crusader; Hesba Stretton finishes 
her pathetic story; Mr. Beecher in the sermon illus- 
trates the idea of the sanctity o? human nature; 
Howard Glyndon celebrates Decoyation Day in a bit 
of tender verse; and Hope Ledyard contributes to the 
Young Folks department one of her admirable 
stories of home life. The Professor vacates his chair 
again for the excellent substitute who occupied it last 
week. Among the editorial contributors in this issue 
are Mr. George M. Towle, the Rev. Charles Hall 
Everest and the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. 


The circular of information respecting the courses 
of the Harvard “Annex,” so called, is out in good 
season for those to consult wholare thinking of joining 
this institution another year. Admission to these 
courses may be gained either through the Harvard 
University Examinations for Women, which will be 
held in Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, beginning May 26th, or by means of special 
examinations appointed to be held in Cambridge on 
the ist, 2d and 3d of July, and cn September 29th and 
30th, and October 3lst. Any candidate may divide 
her examination between these two times and occa- 
sions last mentioned, or may pass the whole at once. 
All candidates must give at least a fortnight’s notice 
to the Secretary of their intention to present, them- 
selves at any examination. The fees for a full course 
of instruction have been fixed for next year at $200; 
the fees for a single course of study being placed at 
$75. Two hours of instruction a week are generally 
given in each study, and fourteen courses are laid 
outfor the ensuing year. They are asfollows: Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Italian and Spanish, 
philosophy, political economy, history, music, mathe- 
matics, physics, mineralogy and natural history. 
About twenty women are now pursuing these courses, 
with great satisfaction to themselves and acceptance 
to their instructors, and it is confidently expected 
that their number next year will be very much in- 
creased. Mr. Arthur Gilman continues the Secretary 
of the “ Annex,” and may be addressed at Phillips 
Place, Cambridge, for further particulars. 


The wide-spread devastation caused by forest fires 


during the past few weeks in parts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey ought to stimulate inquiry and sug- 
gestion as to the means available for preventing such 
calamities in the future. The question naturally 
arises whether all forest-clad regions are as liable to 
such visitations, and, if pot, why are they exempt? 
Are such fires often heard of in the great upland for- 
ests and ‘‘ piney-woods”’ of the south? Possibly fires 
in those regions fail to make thesame impregsion upon 
metropolitan memories as those do whose smoke ob- 
scures the New York sun, but we fail to recall frequent 
instances of their occurrence, and we happen to know 
that in some parts of the South the underbrush is 
regularly burned over as soon as practicable after the 
winter rains are over. The inhabitants of a given sec- 
tion agree upon some day on which, or as s90n there- 
after as the weather permits, the woods shall be fired, 
and burned clear of the combustible wreck that win- 
ter leaves behind it. Of course, the operation is a dan- 
gerous one, but it is not half so dangerous as leaving 
the matter to chance; and the result is that the fire 
runs lightly over the ground, consuming only that 
which can well be spared, and leaving its ashes to fer- 
tilize the soil for coming generations. It would at 
least be practicable in the more thickly settled North 
to burn over a belt of a few hundred yards aiong the 
railway lines every spring, and by so doing greatly 
diminish the annually-recurring risks that are insep- 
arable from the present want of system. 


The musical festival at Cincinnati last week was a 
great artistic and popular success. The programmes 
were ofa high order, and, in the opinion of competent 
critics, better rendering of music had never been 
heard in this country. The choral parts were es- 
pecially fine, and signally illustrated the ability of the 
conductor. An interesting and hopeful feature of the 
festival was the fine composition of Mr. Dudley Buck 
on the theme of Longfellow’s “Golden Legend.” It 
is an encouraging fact that at this early stage of our 
musical culture we are able to put our own composi- 
tions on the same programmes with acknowledged 
master-pieces. Enthusiastic audiences crowded the 
hall at every performance, and after paying the heavy 
expenses of the enterprise a profit of $14,000 remains. 
Not to be behind in this important matter, New York 
proposes to hold a Musical Festival in May, 1881, un- 
der the direction of the Oratorio and Symphony So- 
cieties. The chorus will number a thousand voices 
and the orchestra two hundred instruments. The 
solo parts will be filled by the best artists in this coun- 
try and Europe, and the enterprise will be under the 
musical lead of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 


In the time of apple blossoming nature overflows, 
Her inexhaustible sweetness and beauty, that submit 
themselves at other seasons to the repressions of 
gradual growth, turn one week of the long year into 
a carnival, and fairly waste themselves in a kind of 
celestial revelry. In what exquisite contrast those 
great stainless masses of white have been set against 
the tender green of the hillsides, and with what 
royal prodigality the fragrant blossoms have’ given 
themselves to the winds and the highways! Every 
orchard has been an outpost of Fairyland, and the air 
has been rich with suggestions of some diviner loveli- 
ness invisibly present, uncertain whether to recreate 
the earth or to pass on to a fairer sphere. The season 
has touched its fragrant prime, and as it advances to 
fruitfulness leaves us this grateful memory to console 
us for tbe loss of those rich possibilities of beauty 
which it surrendered when it exchanged its blossoms 
for their fruit. 


Probably the only case in this country of a Bible 
class which pays a salary, at least a living salary, to 
its teacher is that of the ‘“* Evangelical Social ‘Bible 
Union” of Boston, whose teacher, Col. Russell H. 
Conwell, receives a thousand dollars a year. This 
organization is an offshoot of the Tremont Temple, 
with whose Sunday-school it was at one time con- 
nected in the ordinary way. Through some local 
jealousy and friction it withdrew a year or two since, 
and is now maintaining an independent existence 
under very prosperous conditions. It held an anni 
versary in Boston last week, at which there was a 
good attendance of nearly five hundred members, 
who represent all the leading evangelical denomina- 
tions. A number of papers on various aspects of the 
Bible and Bible study were read, and a striking ad- 
dress on temperance was made by John B. Gough. 


Decoration Day, if it is worthily celebrated, will 
serve rather as a day of teaching for the living than 
of remembrance of the dead. Their work is done; 
our praise cannot enhance its value, and the truest 
honor we can give them is sucha purity and noble- 
ness of national life as shall make their sacrifice fruit- 
ful to the latest generation. It is idle to recall the 
names and extol the deeds of dead heroes if the in- 
fluence of their greatness wastes itself in an ignoble 
after-life. The day comes this year atthe very be- 
ginning of a political campaign; can it serve any 
better purpose than to recall those everlasting prin- 
ciples of justice, morality and truth, which underlie 
all true national life, and which in the end assert 
themselves in spite of politicians and parties? 


Tuesday of this week was remembered by all lovers 
of American literature as the 77th birthday of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Mr, Emerson’s work in literature is 





of course the most striking result of his long and 
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the simple, unaffected beauty of his character has not 
been more potent than all his eloquent words. The 
coarser ambitions of the age have had no power to 
draw him from his loyal devotion to truth and beauty, 
and in the struggle for place and fortune his serene 
face has been a perpetual witness to the unfailing re- 
wards of true living. Long may be remain with us to 
epjoy a reverential affection such as bas fallen to the 
lot of few men since the beginning of time. 








Dr. J. M. Buckley has our hearty congratulations 
on his election to the editorial chair of the “ Christian 
Advocate.” He may not find it an easy chair, but if 
his editorial work is as popular as his pulpit work 
has been he will fill it to the satisfaction of a host 
of readers. 


TROUT-FISHING. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE }. 

HE best way to get to the Catskills from New York 

City is to take the steamer ‘‘ James R, Baldwin” 
from New York to Rondout. She leaves at four o’clock, 
when the day’s work is done. She gives you, at this 
season of the year, a sail through all the best scenery 
of the Hudson River before night-fall. You get a good 
supper on board. You can sleep on the boat at Ron- 
dout, or, if you prefer to sleep on land, the horse-car 
will take you in half an hour to Hill’s Hotel, Kingston ; 
one of the few old-fashioned inns which neither trade 
nor fashion has been able to spoil. In either case, 
after a quiet breakfast—which you get on the steamboat 
if you have stayed on board—you take the early morn- 
ing train on the Ulster & Delaware Railroad, which 
in acouple of hours will land you either at the Tremper 
House, Phoenicia, in the heart of the Catskills, or twe 
stations farther on, at the Big Indian House (Smith’s), 
in the heart of the trout region. 

The glory of the Catskills is in its streams. ‘he 
Highlands of the Hudson abound in ponds, but streams 
and springs are rare; the Catskills, I judge from 
the map, have but few ponds, but a spring every 
few miles of the road-side, and in almost every moupt- 
ain ravine a mountain torrent and rude scenes of 
beauty indescribable. I am writing in one of these 
glens now. The white spray of the cascade clothes 
the black rock with transfiguration garments—‘‘ white, 
so as no fuller on earth can white them;” the clear 
limpid pools are like the crystal sea of Revelation; 
the grays of the rocks and of the fallen forest mon- 
archs denuded of their bark, the greens of the moss, 
the sunlight flashing through the overhanging trees 
upon the water, the music of its ceaseless mono- 
tone enlivened by the solo of an’occasional bird—there ! 
there is one now watching me from a neighboring 
rock and wondering what I am up to—to what shall I 
compare these, or how hint the glory of their com- 
mingling? The water is as coldas it is clear, and more 
delicious to the taste than any manufactured beverage. 
I think if this stream could only be made to flow through 
the Fourth Ward, where every man, woman and child 
might get a drink, half the grog-shops in the ward 
would be closed for want of custom. Yesterday I took a 
plunge in one of these pools; it was only for a moment 
and then out again, but my whole body glows now 
with the recollection of the exhilaration of that mount- 
ain bath. 

The true fisherman does not go trout-fishing to get 
fish. He can get them at Fulton Market a great deal 
cheaper than he can by going into the wilderness for 
them. Or if he wants to catch fish himself he had 
better go in a Gloucester fishing-boat for cod, which I 
am told are to be found in schools thicker than black- 
berries; and catching the one, I judge, is just about 
as much sport as picking the other. Trout-fishing is 
simply an excuse for living for a week or a month in 
the woods; whether you bring home any trout or not 
is a secondary matter. You turn your back on civili- 
zation and conventionalism ; you put on old clothes 
and are not anxious about the fit; you ride on an 
extemporized buckboard, made by long spring-boards 
extending from a front to a rear pair of wheels, and 
take more exercise in such a ride over a mountain road 
than gymnasium practice in a city would give you in 
aweek. You live in the open air—and such air !—1,600 
to 2,500 feet above the sea. You carry a lunch of 
bread and butter into the woods, just enough to keep 
hunger from verging on faintness, and after an all- 
day’s tramp sit down to a late supper with such an ap- 
petite! You clamber over the rocks, through the 
water, round the cascades, up and down nature’s stair- 
ways, putting your body into every conceivable posture 
and some that were before inconceivable, and calling 
into play muscles whose existence you would have 
never dreamed of in the office. Men fish for the same 
reason that men garden; every sane man knows that 
he pays four prices for what he raises, but green 
peas picked out of his own garden have an indegerib- 
abie fayor—and so haye trout caught with his own 
hook. 





Sometimes you do catch some fish; oftener you don’t, 
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At least so I judge from the apparently thriving busi- 
ness the boys do along the road up here. As we 
trudged along empty-handed yesterday, except for our 
tell-tale rods, we were accosted by two boys with the 
query, ‘‘ Want to buy some fish?’ One of the young 
marketmen charged two cents, the other a cent and a 
half apiece. Think of that, Fulton Market! And the 
shrewd young merchants had them alive. We bought 
half a dozen, and opened the eyes of the School Com- 
missioner and the Squire by telling them we caught 
that half-dozen out of one hole in five minutes. It was 
true, too, for I took them out of the box myself, one by 
one. 

But if you do not catch any trout it makes no differ- 
ence. There is no humiliation in not catching; there 
are always plenty of good reasons for trout not biting ; 
it is never due to the fact that there are no trout in the 
brook, or that you lack the skill totake them. Perish 
the thought! It is astonishing how many and how 
various conditions are unpropitious. If it is too cold 
or too hot; if there is an east wind or a west wind 
or no wind at all; if it has just rained or if it has not 
rained; if it is sunny or if it is threatening storm; 
if the brook is high or if the brook is low; if it is 
too early in the morning or too late in the evening, or 
the middle of the day—the trout will not bite; and, 
finally, if all these conditions are favorable you can 
always fall back upon the fact that they would only 
bite at a particular kind of fly—and you had not the 
fly! Oh,if you only had possessed tifat fly what a 
basketful of trout you would have brought home! 

I, for example, have been fishing all this morning in 
a stream which I was assured at breakfast is alive with 
trout. Ishall leave it very nearly as alive as I found 
it, for our party of three have only captured one trout. 
But it makes no difference. I shall be given as many 
independent reasons for not catching them as there are 
fishermen at the table to-night. I rather suspect the 
reason is either that the fish were not there or else 
that I could not catch them. But I shall not suggest 
either heretical explanation; certainly not the first. 

There is another curious phenomenon connected 
with trout-fishing—the big fish are never caught. One 
dreadfully matter-of-fact member of our party brought 
along a pair of pocket scales, and weighs every trout 
that any one brags on. The biggest one yet weighs 
one ounce short of halfa pound. But there is not one 
of us that has not hooked a pound trout. One fortu- 
nate fellow, more lucky than the rest, had demonstra- 
ble evidence of the weight of the fish; it broke his 
line. 

What is the connection between trout-fishing and 
story-telling? That is a psychological problem for 
Herbert Spencer. When Mr. Murray’s book on the 
Adirondacks was brought out I thought he was just a 
little given to exaggeration. But I am satisfied now 
that he was very modest—for a fisherman. When you 
have tramped all day down a stream, and walked back 
by the road, and brought in just fish enough to serve 
for supper, perhaps hardly that, it is a compensation 
to sit out on the grass and hear about the tremendous 
deer that have been hunted, and the bears that have 
been shot, and the fish that have been caught, and the 
bivouacs that have been experienced. And every man 
becomes a kind of vicarious hero; a huntsman and 
fisherman by imputation; and we go to sleep soothed 
to our slumbers by imaginings of what we might have 
done to-day if the fly had been red instead of brown, 
and what we are going to do to-morrow if the wind is 
neither east, west, north nor south; if it is neither 
sunny nor cloudy nor rainy nor dry; if, in short, we 
have good luck. 

On this particular trip we have had very good luck; 
nothing like the luck, it is true, that men have had in 
the past and are going to have in the future, but pretty 
good luck and a very good time. We have ridden fif- 
teen miles on an extemporized buckboard; we have 
tramped up one stream to near its source, and down 
another stream from near its source; we have seen 
some glorious scenery ; we have had some glorious appe- 
tites, and at Smith’s, on the Big Indian, and at William 
Satterlee’s, on the Neversink, a first-rate opportunity 
to satisfy them; we have slept the sleep of the just and 
the tired, and have eaten with a good conscience anda 
good digestion ; each one of the party has almost caught 
a pound trout; and, besides that, we really have caught 
all the trout we wanted to eat for breakfast and supper; 
and if the School Commissioner’s and the Squire’s flies 
are only right to-day we shall certainly carry back some 
trout for home consumption. L. A. 


Hics Fats Brook, } 
THE CATSKILLS, N. Y. { 


Bia INDIAN. 
P. §.—Their flies were all right; and we come out 
of the wilderness after two days’ fishing, having caught 
all the trout we care to carry home after eating all we 
cared to eat. Candor compels me to add that the box 
of trout we carry home we owe to the skillof our 
companions, the School Commissioner and the Squire. 





DECORATION DAY. 
1880. 


By Howarp GLYNDON. 


HITE lilacs toss their scented plumes 
While others, clad like Tyrian kings, 
Make mournful, purple, scented glooms, 
*Neath which the robin sings. 


Purple and white! These are the tints 
That tired-out sorrow, dropped asleep, 

On waking finds, soft laid, like hints, 
Just where she used to weep. 


If, seeing them, she weeps again, 
Her tears are like an April mist, 

Or drops, on May’s soft cheeks, of rain 
By loving winds up-kissed. 


These signs of old, bealed-over woe, 
How fit to usher in the day 

On which in that sore Long-ago 
We let our grief have way! 


Day when we watered with our tears 
The flowers we laid on graves not green; 
But, thank the blessed healing years! 
Dulled is the edge once keen. 


And fitting are those colors now, 
Purple and white the lilacs wear, 
And proud is every lifted brow 
To own its kindred where 


Those graves, once outlined sharp in clay, 
Lie green and round beneath the sun, 
Waiting to be flower-strewn to-day 
When our sweet task is done. 


O roses! noses, white and red! 

Just peeping shyly from your leaves, 
Breathing of love above the dead, 

Of hope to him that grieves; 


Tis well for those laid here alone, 
Who turn not for love’s pleading even, 
That Faith has whispered, Hopes half-blown 
Shall open out in heaven! 








INSPIRATION. 
By THE Rev. A. F. Bearp, D.D. 


\ VERY careful pastor who understands the minds 
about him knows that there is much doubting 
thought which crowds upon a reverent faith. A fear- 
ful spirit of mistrust takes the edge off from pulpit 
argument and appeal. What avail our most logical 
conclusfons to those who refuse our premises? The 
question is frequent, by those who are unsettled and 
troubled with respect to the inspiration of the Bible, 
‘Upon what other than inherited beliefs and prevail- 
ing opinions do we base an acceptance of it as an au- 
thentic record of inspired truth?” It is a question of 
sincerity, and comes without scoff or scorn. 

First, we may say, in behalf of the beliefs which are 
inherited and opinions which are accepted, that a 
common expression of religious consciousness in the 
sphere of personal religious experience is a fact to be 
accounted for, and is worth its value. There may be 
a reasonable and cheerful satisfaction in a faith that 
has never been fully analyzed by its possessor. Many 
true Christians are sure that they are not following 
cunningly devised fables who are yet unable to define 
their reasons, or to say just where a faith inherited 
passed over into a faith experienced. 

Suppose, then, that one has inherited the Bible. It 
was commended to him by the holy lives of those who 
made it their oracle. It was accepted from these as 
the ‘inspired word of God,” without any investigation 
or critical power to investigate it. It was a father’s 
and mother’s Bible. It was seen that reference to it, 
reverence for it, acceptation of it, really did make 
goodness visible in their lives, and in the graces which 
exalt persons above themselves. It practically helped 
them to conquer evil tendencies, and invested their 
characters with the beauty of holiness. Here is reason 
for faith in the Book on the part of one who would 
judge of a tree by its fruits. When he sees that beyond 
denial the Bible holds, in some form or other, the 
secret of life, he has a right to conclude that faith in it 
is not misplaced. So, then, the inspiration of holy 
living which comes from the Bible affords an answer 
in general to those that ask either for the evidence of 
inspiration or for a definition of our conception of it. 
The inspiring power is true evidence of inspiration. 
Effects upon individual lives and upon the world are 
proofs. That which leads souls out of darkness into 
light, which subdues human nature, brings the reign 
of charity and peace among men, and thus adds the 
witnessing of history to individual Christian experi- 





ence, should be approached on the side of trust and 
sympathy. The common belief in the inspiration of 
the Bible has deep root, and we may not disregard what 
reason there may be in beliefs of inheritance when they 
are fruitful in nobility and truth. 

While this is true, it remains, nevertheless, that a 
faith in others’ faith is a weak and tottering thing. 
One must needs pass from this to have reason in his 
own experience of the truth. Let him turn his own 
thought to its testimonies and submit to its author- 
ity. When hissoul shall dwell in the truth as in a sanc- 
tuary there will come to him signs of its inspiration. 
He will find it ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” His 
spiritual apprehension will be quickened, his spiritual 
vision clarified, and he will have the testimony of ex- 
perience to the divinity of the Scriptures. This is au- 
thority. He finds religion to be a life as well as a 
truth, and now he has for himself the reason of per- 
sonal consciousness. He does not rest his faith any 
more in preliminary evidences. His strong texts are, 
‘*Let every man prove his own work; then shall he 
have rejoicing im himself alone and not in another.” 
‘* Tf any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.” Experience is not only 
“‘ the best schoolmaster,” but in matters of religion is 
the final one, and is worth all the documentary proofs 
in the world. One knows what he has lived. Ques- 
tions of times, dates, seasons, methods, theories and 
explanation may be very important; but the rock 
which every one is to stand on is the one that 
he has tried. No argument planted this in; no ar- 
gument will root it out. When the Holy Scriptures 
beget divinity, when they prove their inspiration in 
their inspiring, then we may trouble ourselves very 
little with respect to their source. Whatever others 
may not know does not shake his faith who has the 
confirmations of experience, ‘‘ rejoicing in himself, and 
not in another.” 

The question now arises, ‘‘ Why, then, may we not 
rest the claims of inspiration here, simply saying, 
‘Pat it to the tests of your own experience; try this 
great storehouse of spiritual truth; reduce it to 
practice, and you will know then from whom it 
comes.’” We may do this practically, but we can do 
more than this. Some are prejudiced by wrong views 
of what inspiration is. Some have read the Bible 
without understanding just what it claims for itself. 
Some have been confused by wrong theories, and mis- 
led by false notions. Some have caught a doubting 
spirit, and think that faith is a foe to reason, and that 
the churches are residences of superstitions. We owe 
to those who have no vision of supernatural verities 
the reasons which they can receive, and which may 
lead them to the reasons of the Spirit. Besides this, 
we owe continued study for ourselves. We may have 
apprehensions of truth and yet our statements of it 
may be inadequate and alloyed. The Bible may be 
better and still better understood by ourselves. In- 
vestigation is the sure ally to truth. We may have 
the joy of experience, which shall yet be incomplete 
through partial apprehensions. Honest inquiry becomes 
us at all times; thought should ever be on the march, 
in the honest earnestness of free interrogation. In 
this spirit we are to meet the honest inquiry of others 
with helpful sympathy, and not with dogmatic asser- 
tions. 


In this spirit let us look at the reasonableness of an 
inspired record of religious truth. If a personal God 
exists he must exist in relation to his creatures, 
therefore in communication with them. If man is 
endowed with reason, affections, and a will, this com- 
munication will be adapted to his nature and necessi- 
ties. The divine government is everywhere in God’s 
world. His decrees throb in all inanimate and animate 
nature, but he has expended his highest degree of crea- 
tive energy on man. It would not be in harmony with 
God’s way that man, with his moral powers and re- 
ligious cravings, should be left to himself. This 
would be for God to care for the less and to neglect 
the greater, which were unreason. There is, therefore, 
an antecedent probability that God would project his 
thoughts into the thoughts of men, reveal his mind, 
give laws for the soul, and inspire souls with truths as 
they should be capable of receiving them, furnishing 
reasons and sanctions for every case of moral action, 
which inspirations should become for man the expres- 
sion of God’s love and will in the interests of the soul’s 
health and life. 

In the second place the Bible is such a communica- 
tion as it is reasonable to expect from God to men. 
Passing on from life’s beginnings, developing in the 
progressions of growth, dealing with human ignorance 
and sinfulness through various transformations and 
providences, it records the apprehension of God’s 
thought and teachings in a great variety of ways. It 
was a necessarily slow development of moral and re- 
ligious ideas—because of imperfect human apprehen- 
sion—until God incarnated his revealing and his holi- 
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ness in humanity and showed in man a mode of God’s 
divine life. The inspiration of God to man came to its 
fullness in the Divine Person, who was the incarnate 
‘‘Word.” Around this ‘‘ Word” all that has been re- 
vealed, experienced and recorded takes its place in 
subordinate relation. The Bible grew until the 
‘© Word” was thus incarnated. It grew no more. No 
new truths in the realm of the spirit have been dis- 
covered since the ‘* Word” was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. There were, indeed, subsequent develop- 
ments and expansions of his revealing by those who 
were raised up to be his witnesses, and to record the 
beginnings of Christianity in the power of his resur- 
rection. The Apostolic writings, however, are sup- 
plementary chapters to the ‘‘ Word,” which came to its 
perfectness when man had reached his highest point 
in union with God. The Bible is an organism; a record 
of the growth of human experiences under divine in- 
structions, shaped in form by the necessities and rela- 
tionships of the times. It is a unity. One thought and 
purpose run through it all. The lines of its history 
converged to Christ and diverged from him. We have 
nothing higher for the spiritual life of the world than 
the truth as itis in him. The volume of the book is 
finished. But not finished are our apprehensions of 
its truths. We have not fathomed the depths, and 
our human formulated statements must be partial. 
Under the guidance of God’s providence, and with the 
promised continued inspiration of his Spirit, the truth 
will brighter shine, and we shall know more of the 
unexhausted and inexhaustible; for the law of inspi- 
ration is progress. It was so in the beginning, is 
now and will be to the end. All this is what we 
reasonably should expect. 
Syracusg, N. Y. 








PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
ODDS AND ENDS OF GERMAN LIFE..—I. 
By THE Rev. 8S. J. BARROWS. 


N no country are localisms more strongly marked 
than inGermany. It seems as if there had always 
been more individualism, more centrifugal force here 
than anywhere else. As a nation it has never been 
soldered together without showing the seams. Until 
the German Empire was consolidated there was no 
political or social unity. Every petty dukedom or 
principality made its own laws, coined its own money, 
and preserved jealously its own traditions. Draw a 
chalk line between two adjoining towns in Germany, 
and very frequently you divide not only their territory 
but their speech. Each side has its native accent, its 
peculiar idiom. The exclusiveness of some of these 
towns was long preserved by laws which forbade any 
man to marry a woman from a rival town, or whiclt 
compelled the offender to wait aterm of months, or 
years, before he could take his wife into his native 
village, Many men and women raised in these little 
towns have lived and died in them without catching a 
glimpse of the outside world. The legion of German 
dialects has fed on this exclusiveness. You may spend 
month after month in one of the large German cities 
fitting your tongue to the German accent, and loading 
your memory with its enormous vocabulary until you 
fancy that you are a fair German scholar, but you find 
on going to some little village an hour’s ride away 
that you can scarcely understand a word you hear. To 
learn the German spoken tongue one needs a good pair 
of shoes as well as a dictionary. He can never learn 
it all in one place. Strange as it may seem, if you 
seek the language focalized, you can hardly find any 
one place where such a variety of German is spoken 
as in New York. A cultivated German told me re- 
cently that before coming to this country he had never 
traveled in Germany outside of Hanover; he found, 
to his surprise, when he reached New York, that he® 
could scarcely understand his South German country- 
men. He was thus obliged to learn his mother tongue 
in a foreign land! After a ten years’ residence in 
New York he is now equal to any dialectic emergency. 
From this great diversity of local character, language 
and custom it is unsafe to generalize with reference 
to the whole nation. But you cannot helpit. You do 
it in sheer self-defense, and not always in the best 
humor. And one of the first and most vindictive 
generalizations one makes in Germany is that the 
native German mind has a distrust of anything in the 
shape of a convenience. This is an irrepressible fact. 
[t appears everywhere. You come very unkirdly to 
believe after a short residence with them that the 
Germans are one of the most self-denying people in 
the world because they lack the inventiveness to be 
self-indulgent. If you are a man, you first reach this 
spiteful conclusion in the barber’s shop. No man 
should ever trust himself to be shaved in that country 
Without a long course of religious preparation. Sign 
language there is different from ours. If you hunt for 





a barber’s pole with its dual stripe your beard will grow 


gray before you find one ; but when you see two or three 
shiny concave brass disks hanging under the window 
or over the doorway, there the barber is ready for his 
prey. You will find no Yankee barber’s chair. It does 
not exist in Germany, except, possibly, at a few fashion- 
able modernized places in Vienna or Berlin, where, 
under some failure of the extradition laws, this four- 
footed Americanism has obtained an asylum. Though 
a faithful attendant on the barber I succeeded in pass- 
ing a year in Germany without seeing one. A hard 
arm-chair without head rest or foot rest, and, as a 
general thing, not even elevated above the level of the 
floor, is the break-neck torture provided for the victim. 
The lather is formed ina dish which fits under your 
chin, and, as shaving brushes are unknown there, is 
applied by the operator’s hand, which is not always 
distinguished for delicacy. Paper is cheap, yet the 
barber wipes the inquisitorial razor on his finger. If 
you are well-dressed your face is dried and your hair 
combed after the shaving. If you are a laborer ora 
peasant you are expected to do this yourself. The 
cost of the whole operation is two and a half cents in 
gold. Neither in price nor in any other respect can you 
consider shaving in Germany a luxury. In some of 
the smaller cities the barber is peripatetic. He carries 
his tools in a little case strapped around his waist and 
makes a regular round of morning calls, or now and 
then picks up a tourist customer at a hotel. This 
initial lack of convenience in the barber’s shop you 
find in the German kitchen, inthe German home. These 
people are blessed in their experimental ignorance of 
carpets and cast-iron stoves; but why have they an 
enmity to corn-brooms? why are there no wooden 
pails in the German kitchen? why such a striking 
lack of cupboards and china-closets ? why must you 
smother between two feather beds at night ? and why, 
in the interest of its breweries, should Germany form 
an alliance with the great powers of Europe to exclude 
a glass of water from its railroad cars ? So you might 
go on questioning until you lapse into a state of chronic 
interrogation, and the only answer which would suit 
your temper, if not your judgment, would be that a 
German has a distrust of anything in the shape of a 
convenience. 


You are never more impressed with this thought than 
when there is an alarm of fire. Ofcourse there is no 
fire-alarm telegraph. Alarms must besent to the police 
or to the fire watch in different parts of the city. Fires, 
however, like everything else in the country, never 
seem to be in a hurry to burn, and an American would 
say that the fire companies were in no hurry to put 
them out. The engine is a very primitive affair, 
mounted on a hand-car and drawn to the fire by a few 
men with as much passivity and almost as much de- 
liberation as if they were going toa funeral. Arriving 
at the fire, the engine is lifted from the car, placed on 
the ground, and worked by hand. Usually it is not 
much larger than a garden-engine and does not furnish 
a more powerful stream. I attended, with a friend, a 
trial of fire-engines in Jena. We both concluded, inno 
spirit of exaggeration, that two or three garden en- 
gines could be obtained from some of our agricultural 
warehouses which would do quite as much execution 
as the engines we saw. To a New York or Boston 
fireman the whole exhibition would have been acold- 
water comedy. But if you laugh at the fire depart- 
ment you lapse into instant gravity when a German 
very properly retorts, ‘‘ Our fire department may not 
be as good as yours, but still (with a significant 
shrug of the shoulders) we do not have any Boston 
or Chicago fires.” And it is true; there is greater 
precaution taken against fire than with us; the build- 
ing laws are stringent ; houses are built of brick, have 
immensely thick walls and seem to be practically fire- 
proof. Fires very seldom spread. By using the pound 
of prevention the Germans are able to get along with 
the ounce of cure. With the German fire department 
in Boston the city would soon become an ash heap; 
but with the German prevention and the American cure 
it would be invulnerable. 

The cheapness of labor in Germany induces profli- 
gacy of time andeffort. It usually takes three men to 
shoe a horse—one to hold the animal’s head, another 
to hold his foot, and the third to put on the shoe. If 
you wish anything done which one man can do per- 
fectly well, you must pay some other man for looking 
on. If you have one or two little carpet-bags at a rail- 
way station, which you could carry yourself without 
any effort but a little strength of pride, of the army of 
porters that ask to relieve you, two or three must be 
satisfied. In Vienna it takes two men and a horse to 
water the street; the apparatus seems to have been 
contrived—like some of our public offices at Washing- 
ton—for the sake of giving an extra man employment. 
One man sits on the box and drives the water wagon; 
a piece of hose six feet long issues from the other end 
with a sprinkler attached to its nozzle; a rope is 
fastened to the nozzle, and a man following at a dry 
distance behind swings the hose back and forth, from 





side to side, and effectually clears the street of pedes- 
trains. Another serions indictment is that there isa 
lack of hitching-posts. I spent nine months in Leipsic 
looking for a place to tie a horse, and then did not find 
one. I have never seen a hitching-post in Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna or Dresden. If they are there the 
authorities have taken great pains to conceal them. I 
doubt if there is a real, genuine, official hitching-post 
in allGermany. The most natural conclusion of the 
frivolous punster is that there are no fast horses there. 
But the more exact if less facetious reason for this 
neglect of hitching-posts is that no one ever thought of 
them, or, if the idea occurred, it was probably banished 
as offering too great a temptation to horse thieves. I 
remember complaining to a bright and cultivated Saxon 
lady one day, after riding horseback, that there were 
no hitching-posts in the city. I told her how con- 
venient and pleasant it was in America to find a stand- 
ing invitation on the sidewalk whenever you wished to 
alight. ‘‘ But don’t thieves steal your horses when you 
leave them tied?” she asked in great surprise. And 
when I told her that many of our doctors ride in bug- 
gies and carry a weight to anchor their horses to the 
curbstone she was greatly amused and surprised, and 
in her opinion American honesty went up to par. The 
fact is, however, that in the present state of German 
society there is no need of hitching-posts. Such a 
thing as a light wagon, or road wagon, or buggy, is 
unknown. At least, I never saw but one buggy there, 
and that wag in Leipsic, and I was so perfectly con- 
fident that it was an American wagon that I walked up 
to the owner and said in the best English I could com- 
mand after a three month’s residence in Germany, 
‘* Where, if you please, did you get that buggy?” and 
he told me in equally good English that he brought it 
from America, and that fora long time it had aston- 
ished the natives. This manufacturer, riding about 
from day to day, might have found a hitching-post very 
convenient, but in conformity to the prescribed 
etiquette of tie country and the superfluity of labor he 
always took a man with him. But why should a man 
be called upon to do what a stick of wood judiciously 
placed could do just as well? As a general thing, the 
wealthy ride in landaus orbarouches, and ifthe poorer 
class want a vehicle they hire acab. A pair of young 
lovers never have the bliss of a ride entirely by them- 
selves. In the first place, the best society would hardly 
tolerate such freedom. Inthe second place, there is 
nothing to ride in but a vehicle with its own proper 
driver. Evena doctor never drives his own wagon ; 
he either owns a coach or makes a yearly arramgement 
with some cabman. Of course, under such a state of 
society, the hitching-post would be superfluous. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the native German 
agricultural instruments are, many of them, of the 
rudest and most imperfect character. American in- 
struments, however, are slowly being introduced, 
and American sewing machines’ are well naturalized 
and meet with a great sale. 

Perhaps the German may have the abstract idea of 
convenience, but it is seldom put into a concrete form. 
It seems at times as if that course were generally 
adopted which would occasion the most trouble to all 
parties concerned. At Leipsic, for instance, with a 
view of ‘‘ accommodating”’ its subscribers and patrons, 
the theater managers framed a plan by which tickets 
might be obtained in advance of the day of perform- 
ance. The method prescribed was as follows: Order- 
blanks were furnished at the ticket office at two or 
three cents a dozen. The day preceding the perform- 
ance which you wished to attend, a blank properly 
filled, stating the seat desired, was to be put in a box 
at the door of the theater before nine o’clock in the 
morning. In the afternoon at two o’clock you must 
call or send to the theater and pay seven cents for a 
coupon or provisional ticket. The next morning be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock you must send your cou- 
pon and pay for and obtain your ticket of admission 
for the evening. Thus you were obliged to go or send 
to the theater three times to get in once. After one 
has tried this method two or three times and spent 
several hours of valuable time in buying a ticket, he 
appreciates the satire contained in the word ‘‘ accom- 
modate.” Who but a German could have devised, 
under the guise of friendship, such an elaborate 
scheme for tormenting his customers! I am glad to 
say that there was a good deal of native protest 
against this plan in Leipsic, and that a simpler method 
was in vogue elsewhere. 

An inconvenient custom, however, which is general 
in Saxony and North Germany, is that of closing up 
banks and all places of business, except restaurants 
and the smaller retail stores, from twelve to two or 
half-past two o’clock every day. It is utterly provok- 
ing to reach your banker’s just five minutes after 
twelve and find that vou cannot get your mailor a 
cent of money for two hours and a half. Think of 
such a proceeding in Wall or State Street! The Ger- 
man must have time to digest his dinner, and he is 
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right in taking it; but it seems never to have occurred 

to him that half of the force might get their dinner an 

hour or two later for the accommodation of the public. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. 








IN MAY-TIME. 


By JoEL BENTON. 
I feel the May-breath fan my face; 
Bright forms along the streams appear ; 
I hear the cborus-chanting woods 
Welcome the peari-month of the year. 

HEN the breath of the lilac is afloat, and the 
apple blossom comes in all its glory, we know 
that the heart of summer is beating at our doors. If 
there is a bright moment in the circuit of the seasons 
which is a little the brightest and newest of all, when 
nature appeals most directly and forcibly to our earli- 
est thoughts and primitive instincts, it is when we 
touch the May meridian. Those coquettish, illusive 
days of April, embittered by bleak winds, which made 
us tired and homesick, have gone utterly; but now, on 
every hand, there is growth, and garniture, and glory. 

As Aldrich puts it in his pleasant rhymes— 

“ Hebe’s here, May is here ! 
The air is fresh and sunny ; 
And the miser-bees are busy 
Hoarding golden honey ! 


See the knots of buttercups 
And the double pansies : 

Thick as these, within my brain 
Grow the quaintest fancies! 


Let me write my songs to-day, 
Rhymes with dulcet closes ; 
Four-line epics one might hide 

In the hearts of roses.” 

I cannot vouch for the general experience or for the 
city-born reader, but in my life the lilac blossom goes 
back to the outer boundary of reminiscence. It is 
linked with the very beginning of things. It is a pret- 
ty door-way flower which is ‘faithful to the spring,” 
and a prime part of it. The child puts it in his straw 
hat; the little girl holds it up before her apron on the 
way to school; and its generous size and gentle sweet- 
ness, as the two walk together, add fitly to the loveli- 
ness of the dual procession. In some such far-away 
panorama, brought to mind by its present repetition, 
how many must remember that they once took a part! 
The lilac loves the old yards and old houses, and clings 
to human sites long after the house and its master have 
deserted them. From the ‘strong and virtuous” air 
of May this flavor is inseparable, and it comes, mingled 
with the scent of the apple blossom, over every near 
field and lawn. I think Whitman never made a closer 
human touch or a more pathetic strain than when he 
coupled the death of Abraham Lincoln—or his remem- 
brance of it one year after—with this familiar flower 
in his tender song of 

* When lilacs last in the door-yard bioom’d.” 

But let us look away to the orchard, too. What an 
amazing spectacle! The apple tree is enfolded by a 
delectable ‘‘ pink and white tyranny” that suggests no 
annoyance, but only bounty and blessing. There are 
whole platoons of these trees on the green knolls and 
the side-hill, and the earth seems to be holding up, as 
for some giant festival, not trees merely, but so many 
enormous bouquets. The birds fly in and out of them 
with ecstatic delight, as if they knew as well as we 
that something unique in the calendar had recently 
happened, and mean to take the good of it while it 
lasts. How alert and busy are the robins, as if no 
minute could be spared though the days are so dreamy 
and long. Your city broker who jumps off the elevated 
railroad, a little belated this morning, on his way to 
Wall Street, is not more hurried than these builders in 
the flowering apple tree; and they show in a not 
wholly dissimilar way the stern importance of their 
concerns. But their railroad, at least, is more elevated 
and swift than his; and they bear sticks and straws 
along with aspeed that puts the zephyrs out of breath. 

What a flaming streak the oriole imprints, as he 
dashes and darts in all directions! It is as if a shuttle 
were unwinding some gay ribbon or strip of bunting, 
as he drops in a jerking curve from the tall elm to the 
fence across the road. Yonder from the currant-bush 
screams the'cat-bird; the native sparrows chipper and 
sing everywhere; the pheebe from her beam under the 
bridge (for she is not so afraid of wateras she is of cats 
and boys) calls out her incessant, almost articulate cry 
most lustily in the morning; the little warblers plunge 
in and out of the evergreens, where they seem happy 
with the fine flutiness of their several songs, and hardly 
a voice seems vacant from the various choir. Ruskin 
says, ‘‘ What a beautiful thought it was when God 
thought of making a tree!” But it would have been 
less beautiful and how bereaved if the bird had not 
followed after. To know the charms of May is to 

* Know the trusty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, 
Oa their due days, of the birds." 


One cannot celebrate them all; for there is the swal- 


» low;amd the bobolink, and other species, too, so far 


apart in kind that it would take an essay apiece to put 





them all in full and proper view. But they will come 
with May and give their separate hilarity and life to 
the holidays of spring. I think the whip-poor-will, of 
which we never know much by actual vision and con- 
tact, was*never more constant and musical than he 
has been here for the past week. I heard him a good dis- 
tance back in April, but his song then was more fitful 
and spasmodic. A half dozen calls would end it for 
the early evening and he was then mute for the twenty- 
four hours to come. But now he sings fearlessly 
and almost desperately for the whole night through, 
with a throbbing, palpitating earnestness that makes 
little pause. What a weird pensiveness surrounds 
his demonstration! It is the voice of the shady leafi- 
ness of the woods at night, incarnate—a haunting, 
perplexing, appealing refrain. What a breadth it is 
on the key-board from the song-sparrow in the morn- 
ing to the whip-poor-willat midnight. Butso long and 
so broad is the musical diapason of May! 

We watch the delicious greenness of the tender 
foliage and the grass—the ‘‘ splendor of the grass,” 
as Wordsworth says—in these days with renewed 
rapture. They are alive with youth and promise. 
Every sprig and spray and leaflet has a royal beauty, 
and waves and tosses itself in an atmosphere of per- 
fume; for the meadows and the river-banks, too, are 
starred with flowers. It is May we have come out to 


meet, on whose 
“ Broad mystic van 
Lie the opal-colored days, 
And waft the miracle to man.” 
It is May 

“ Speaking by the tongues of flowers, 
By the ten-tongued laurel speaking, 
Singing by the oriole songs, 
Heart of bird the man’s heart seeking. 
Whispering hints of treasure hid 
Under Morn’s uplifted lid, 
Islands looming just beyond 
The dim horizon’s utmost bound ; 
Who can, like thee, our rags upbraid, 
Or taunt us with our hope decayed ? 
Or who, like thee, persuade, 
Making the splendor of the air 
The morn and sparkling dew a snare ? 
Or who resent 
Thy genius, wiles and blandishment ?” 








PILGRIM OR TRAMP? 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N American tramp in Constantinople is not so 

rare a phenomenon as might be supposed. From 
time to time a distressed American sailor who has 
‘lost his papers” appeals to charity, and although 
nine out of ten are of the tramp class they are never 
sent away empty. We are more troubled by a more 
respectably dressed class of tramps who come, unbid- 
den and unknown, to settle themselves upon us ‘“ be- 
cause they are Christian people.”” I can recall half a 
dozen such who have claimed a right to support at our 
hands, have been supported for weeks, and thep have 
gone away to abuse us. Therefore it was not strange 
that I was greeted with the reply, ‘‘ Oh, he is a tramp,” 
when I related to some friends the story of an Ameri- 
can pilgrim, bound for Jerusalem, with whom I had 
just had an interview. AndIam not quite sure my- 
self whether a scientific classification would not justify 
the reply. 

He had an American passport issued by the Ameri- 
can Minister at London, and his name was George 
Waters, of Brooklyn. He had but scanty dress, and 
no shoes. His face was very attractive, and his lan- 
guage very pure for an uneducated man. I asked him 
who he was and what he wanted. He replied, ‘‘ I am 
an American, and I am going to Jerusalem.” ‘‘ What 
do you want at Jerusalem?” ‘‘I want to know the 
truth and be baptized in the Jordan.” ‘ Why?” 
‘* Because I have been converted.” ‘‘ Converted to 
what?” ‘*Converted to the Lord Jesus Christ.” I 
had not treated him very cordially, but this reply came 
in a tone that seemed to mean what was said. I asked 
him to sit down and tell me his story and how he was 
converted. He was a saddler in Brooklyn, with a 
good trade, but was an infidel, and never went near a 
church. Could not remember that he had ever been to 
one (and that, too, in Brooklyn); but his father was a 
primitive Methodist, and had sent him, when a boy, to 
a Sunday-school for a little time. His mother was a 
Baptist, but never seems to have interested herself 
about him. And one morning he awoke and found 
himself a Christian. How it was done or who did it 
he could not tell, but he was a new man, and ‘he deter- 
mined to start as soon as he could for the land where 
Christ had lived and see it for himself. So, after 
“bearing testimony” in several churches to what 
Christ had done for him, he started, three years ago, 
for Jerusalem. ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘‘Jerusalem is the last 
place to go to find out the truth, and the Jordan is no 
better than any other stream. Why do you go there?” 
He said that he did not expect to be saved in this way, 
but he wanted to be baptized in a place where Christ 
had been, and he was sure he should know the truth 
better if he went there. 





He had tried to make his pilgrimage twice already. 
Once he had got to Marseilles and once to Naples, 
always on foot, but he had found no means to cross the 
sea and from Naples he had been sent out of the coun- 
try as a vagabond without a passport. He had gone 
back to London, got a passport and started again, on 
the old road of the Crusaders, to reach Jerusalem on 
foot via Constantinople, working at his trade whenever 
he could find a chance. He had crossed European 
Turkey, always following the telegraph line (an advan- 
tage which the crusaders unfortunately did not have), 
in the depth of the coldest winter we have had for 
years and had reached Constantinople, three years 
from Brooklyn. He had come in sick from hunger and 
exposure and had been kindly cared for by the Ameri- 
can Consul until he was well. The next day he pro- 
posed to start on his walk across Asia Minor. I 
thought of ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home,” and of his 
struggles to reach the holy city, and I made up my 
mind that he was a pilgrim. I told his story to some 
friends, hoping that they would join me in sending him 
on his way by steamer, but they laughed at me and 
said, ‘“‘Oh, he is only a tramp,” and reminded me of 
other cases where I had been ‘taken in.” I had not 
the heart to tell him he was a swindler, nor could I ex- 
actly persuade myself that he ought not to go to Jeru- 
salem. Every year hundreds of Americans make this 
pilgrimage with all the comfort that wealth can give, 
and feel well repaid. I had longed years ago to see 
Jerusalem myself and had seen it, and found truth there 
notwithstanding all the superstition and unchristian 
strife which characterize the holy city. Why should 
not this poor, ignorant man go there and find truth 
too? In my doubt I let him go to make his journey on 
foot, giving him something to help him on his way. I 
was sorry for it and troubled, as I thought of this poor 
countryman and fellow pilgrim dying by the road-side 
in the wastes of starving Asia Minor. I inquired after 
him but he had gone. Perhaps he was a tramp, after 
all. 

To-day I have seen him again. He started for Jeru- 
salem, as he proposed, and went on through storm and 
mud and snow for nine days, finding among the poor 
people, who could not understand a word he said ex- 
cept Jerusalem, food to eat and sometimes a place to 
sleep. But at last he attracted the attention of the 
Turkish police, who could not read his passport or re- 
fused to recognize it, put him in prison, and finally 
walked him back to Constantinople, chaining him at 
night like a wild beast. Heseemed to take his misfor- 
tunes calmly, made no complaint, but dwelt rather on 
the kindness he had met with. Some one had given 
him a new pair of shoes, and even the police had given 
him bread. But Jerusalem seemed to him farther 
away than ever. He could see no way of attaining his 
end but to walk back, a month’s journey over European 
Turkey, to Austria, where he might hope to earn the 
money to take him at last to the holy city. Perhaps 
he is insane, although he shows no other sign of it 
than his desire to reach Jerusalem and his faith that 
some day he may be permitted to walk over the ground 
which was once trodden by his Master. And, after all, 
is not his account of his conversion very absurd? We 
have all learned from theologians that no one can be 
converted in any such way as he was, without knowing 
how or why, and one must avoid encouraging supersti- 
tion, especially in a tramp who professes to be a pil- 
grim. I said all this to myself when talking with him, 
and the logical conclusion was easy to see. Send him 
about his business. 

But it is a curious fact that logical conclusions are 
often very inefficient as motives of action. I am not 
at all sure that I could tell how or why I was convert- 
ed, although I once imagined that I could. This does 
not trouble me so long as I feel sure that I am trying 
to do the Master’s service now; and many a man who 
can tell all about his conversion is living for a much 
meaner and more selfish end than the desire to reach 
Jerusalem and learn what is truth. Many a man who 
calls himself a Christian is making far less effort to 
reach the heavenly Jerusalem than this poor man who 
in his ignorance has spent three years in constant 
struggles to overcome the obstacles which separate 
him from the earthly city. In spite of the logic I 
thought I would help him. But why not give the 
money to the starving in Asia Minor and let this possi- 
ble tramp or lunatic American shift for himself? I 
cannot exactly say, but I know that if I never gave 
away money unless I was perfectly certain that I was 
giving it to the best possible cause I shouJd never give 
it away at all. Do not many keep their money in their 
own pockets to the end of their selfish days on this 
plea? But, once more, the man isatramp. He ought 
to have stayed at home and earned his bread and la- 
bored for the conversion of the people.of Brooklyn. 
What business has a Yankee and a Protestant with 
such an absurd, sentimental superstition as making a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem? A rich man, an educated 
man, a poet may go there, but for such a man as this 
it is altogether unreasonable, altogether contrary to 
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the spirit of the nineteenth century and the gospel of 
materialism. It is well enough for the poor ignorant 
people of Asia Minor to help this man, for they know 
no better, and they fancy that even a Protestant must 
love Christ if he is willing to walk to Jerusalem to 
visit his home; but I know that true religion means 
work and not sentiment. Christianity is a practical 
thing. I will give my money to Asia Minor. But are 
we quite right in thinking that Christianity is just the 
same thing for all minds, the weak and the strong, the 
ignorant and the learned? Are we quite sure that the 
strong, practical, intellectual Christianity of New Eng- 
land is the only type approved by Christ? I found 
myself perplexed by many such questions as my friend 
the tramp or the pilgrim sat opposite me in my office 
and waited for my advice; but it is not necessary to 
discuss them here or to pretend that I found a satis- 
factory answer to them all. It is enough to add that 
George Waters, whether tramp or pilgrim or luna- 
tic, is on his way to Jerusalem by the Austrian 
steamer. 

P. S.—I have just heard that he has sold the ticket 
which I gave him for Jaffa, and did not go. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, April 23, 1880. 








“ONLY A DOG.” 


By HESBA *STRETTON. 
CHAPTER III. 

7 EVER before had the vicar started from home 

without Jock’s attendance, if not for the whole 
journey at least as far as Jock himself pleased to ac- 
company him before turning back to take care of the 
vicarage and his new mistress. But this morning he 
was nowhere to be seen; and Latimer would not 
whistle for him. It had been his habit to tell Jock 
where he was going, showing to him the extra official 
clerical garb he was wearing, and telling him which day 
he would return; and Jock had always seemed to com- 
prehend him fully, and to be satisfied with the explana- 
tion. But Latimer drove away along the road through 
the meadows without catching a glimpse of his dog. 

No one ever knew whether poor Jock had strayed 
away the evening before, and passed the night on the 
hills in a strange, unfamiliar misery of guilt and shame, 
so utterly new in his happy existence, or whether he 
was blinded and deafened by his profound and bitter 
sense of banishment from his master’s face. It is 
certain he could not have known of Latimer’s depart- 
ure. Toward the evening, twenty-four long and 
dreary hours since the commission of his last and 
crowning transgression, a sad, shrinking, trembling 
culprit, most abject and most wretched, crept fear- 
somely through the open door of the hall, and stole to 
the mat on the threshold of the study. There was not 
a sound within, not the rustling of a leaf as it was 
turned over, or the scratching of a pen. Jock must 
have felt that the place was empty; yet he lay there 
listening, almost heart-broken, till it was quite dark. 
Then under cover of the night he crawled stealthily 
about the house in search of his master, but shunning 
the spot where his mistress might have been found. 
Poor Jock! everybody in his once happy home was 
against him. The maid-servants scouted him the in- 
stant he showed his drooping head round the kitchen 
door. There was a chorus of accusing voices. 

‘*Who killed poor missis’s chickens?” they cried, 
“yah! out with you!” 

Never, never before had it been like this. The awful, 
inexplicable disappearance of the one being whom Jock 
worshiped was crushing him down; and this sense of 
universal execration in a world that had been so bliss- 
ful to him added to the burden of his misery. Hewas 
seen no more that night. 

The second day was worse. Jock crawled about the 
forsaken house, shivering, and hiding into corners at 
the least sound of a footstep or a voice, and still he 
could see and hear nothing of his lost lord, whom he 
had offended, and who had bid him begone out of his 
sight. On the third day, with a wild fierce howl of 
desperation, Jock burst into the closed study, and 
tearing down a coat from where it hung against the 
wall stretched himself upon it with his head up-lifted 
in despair, whilst he whined and moaned with half- 
human cries of distress. The sorrowful lamenting 
filled the whole house. ‘‘I cannot bear it any longer,” 
said Nelly to herself. 

She made her way to the threshold of the study, and 
stood there looking at him. Jock was silent in an in- 
stant, only his dull, bloodshot eyes were fastened upon 
her, asif imploring some word about his master. The 
soft silken hair was bedraggled with mud and matted 
into knots; the bones showed plainly through the skin; 
the beautiful head was covered withdust. But beneath 
all this evident wretchedness there was something 
wild about Jock that frightened her, and checked the 
feeling of pity that was beginning to melt her heart 
toward him. 

** Jock,” she said, ‘‘ follow me.” 





There was no tenderness or compassion in her hard 
voice of command; but Jock’s old cémpliant nature 
asserted itself, and he lifted himself up feebly and 
shiveringly to obey. He dragged his trembling limbs 
after her to an old out-house at some distance from the 
vicarage-—a wooden shed put up in the corner of a 
meadow to shelter the cattle in the heat of the day; 
and there she left him, fastening the door with a pad- 
lock, and going away without a word. All was lost 
to him now; and he was cast out from his old home. 

Cast out from Paradise; forsaken by the master he 
worshiped; with a sense of mysterious wrong-doing 
upon him. It was three days since that terrible trans- 
gression of his own had wrought this change, three 
days since his master’s voice had uttered his doom, 
“Go out of my sight! I do not wish to see you 
again!” Out of his sight he was; and Jock lay still 
where his mistress had left him, motionless and heart- 
broken. 

Latimer Churchill did not reach home till Saturday. 
Nelly had said nothing in her letter to him of Jock’s 
utter misery, hardly caring and hardly daring to do so; 
but she met him at the gate into the garden, where he 
alighted from his dog-cart, sending it round to the 
stables, and there was an expression on her face which 
startled him. 

** Anything amiss, my darling?” he asked, hastily. 

‘*Oh Latimer!” she said, half crying, ‘‘it’s Jock. 
They all say Jock is gone mad.” 

‘* Mad!” he repeated. 

‘* He’s never eaten or drunk anything since you went 
away,” she faltered, ‘‘and nobody dare go near him. 
He’s like a skeleton, they say—hush! Listen!” 

And Latimer, listening, heard a low, long-drawn cry 
of utter anguish, which made his heart ache with 
dread and sympathy. Nelly pointed to the shed in the 
corner of the meadow from which the miserable moan- 
ing came, and he strode away, followed by her and the 
servants remonstrating with him, and beseeching him 
not to let Jock out or to venture himself to go nearto 
him. 

**Go back, every one of you,” he said, sternly. ‘‘Go 
back into the house, and leave me alone.” 

But at the first sound of his voice the desolate for- 
saken cry ceased. The servants had hurried back to 
seek for safety, but Nelly was beside her husband still. 

**Go back,” he said, as he turned the key in the pad- 
lock of the door. 

‘*No, Latimer, no,” she answered; ‘if there’s no 
danger for you there’s no danger for me. But he’s 
mad, Latimer; see, look through this hole. Oh he’s 
quite mad!” 

** Jock! my poor old Jock!” cried his master, full 
of love and grief. 

There was a low, soft, piteous moan for answer. 

Latimer opened the door, and let the broad light of 
the summer’s day into the shed. Jock was cowering 
down in the farthest corner, a very skeleton for thin- 
ness, with bloodshot, unsteady eyes, and with his 
parched swollen tongue lolling out of his mouth. He 
gazed straight at his master, quivering and sobbing, 
yet controlling himself with evident self-restraint. 
The poor creature was mad; there was no doubt of it. 

**Come to me, Jock!” cried Latimer. 

Jock crawled toward him, not lifting himself up on 
his feet, and laid his poor head between his master's 
knees as if seeking forgiveness and comfort. Lati- 
mer lifted him up in his arms with a grief that knew 
no words. 

** Jock, my man,” he said at last with’ a heavy sob, 
‘“‘there’s no saving you. Good-by, my poor little 
girl’s own dog. Good-by, my old friend. You would 
never hurt me; I’ve no fearof you.” He bent his head 
down upon the dog’s head, talking to him and caress- 
ing him, while Nelly stood by in an agony of terror for 
herself and him. Then he laid Jock down tenderly in 
the corner where he had found him, patting his head 
once more, though Jock was now shrinking from his 
touch, and was convulsed with the strong throes and 
agonies of madness. 

‘* All I can do for you now is to put you out of your 
misery, Jock!” cried his master, in a voice of anguish. 
He came out of the shed, and locked the door safely, 
his face white, and his lips set firmly as if he could not 
trust himself to utter aword. Nelly followed him into 
the house in silence, and into the small lamber-room 
where his fishing-rods and guns were kept. She 
watched him load one of his guns, with a hard, reso- 
lute look on his face, but he took no notice of her. 

‘* What are you going to do, Latimer?” she asked, 
when he had finished. 

**T am going to shoot Jock,” he answered, turning 
almost fiercely upon her; ‘‘there’s no one else in the 
parish so sure to kill him instantly. Why did you not 
send for me home? I ought never to have gone away 
without forgiving him. 

Nelly stole away up-stairs, and threw herself, sick 
and faint, on the bed; but the sharp, crackling report 
of the gun reached her ears a few minutes Jater, and 








forced a shrill scream from her lips. Jock was dead, 
and his master’s own hand had killed him. 

Latimer could not return to the house. He hastened 
away, swiftly and impatiently, to the hot uplands, 
where he had never gone alone before since his ‘little 
girl” had brought Jock from her north-country home 
with her. All that short year of their married life had 
long seemed like a dream to him, a youthful dream full 
of sweet impossibilities. How far removed that mem- 
ory had been of late! But it came back upon him with 
irresistible might in the long, unheeded hours of that 
summer’s afternoon, as he wandered aimlessly about 
the purple heath, his nerves still tingling with the 
shock of destroying the creature he so dearly loved, 
Jock, whose, short, joyous bark seemed to be ringing 
familiarly in his ears, and whose lithe, fleet form might 
any moment have sprung out upon him from the thicket 
of bracken and gorse without surprising him. Could 
it be true that the dog was gone, and gone for ever? 
For seven years he had been at Latimer’s beck and 
call. ‘*The misery of keeping a dog is his dying so 
soon,” says Sir Walter Scott; ‘‘ but, to be sure, if he 
lived for fifty years, and then died, what would become 
of me?”’ 

At length, as the evening shadows lengthened, 
Latimer heard the hurried sounds of a horse’s hoofs 
thudding along the dry, rough road that crossed the 
uplands. It was his own horse, Jock’s favorite friend 
among the lower animals; and the farmer living near- 
est to the vicarage was riding him in hot haste. On 
seeing him he drew bridle for an instant, and shouted 
at the top of his voice— 

‘Hurry home, parson; I’m going for the doctor. 
Th’ missis is taken ill at the vicarage; and all the folks 
are frightened for her. They’re thinking o’ th’ first 
young missis as died.”’ 

The words reached Latimer’s ears plainly enough in 
the profound stillness of the uplands. He hastened 
home more swiftly than he had quitted it. The dread 
apprehension of a second sorrow like that he felt when 
he stood and gazed into the coffin of his young wife, 
with her new-born child on her arm, shut out all 
thought of poor Jock from his mind. It was a long 
night that followed; hope and fear trembling in the 
balance. But joy came in the morning. A son was 
born to him; and the mother was spared. Before 
church-time came he was allowed to step softly into 
the room and look for a moment upon Nelly’s pale 
face, and the little babe sleeping beside her. 

‘*Can you forgive me, Latimer?” she asked, in a 
faint, sad voice. 

‘Forgive you! What for?” he replied, her white 
hand clasped in both of his. ‘‘My darling, there’s 
nothing to forgive.’’ 

‘**T’ve been so jealous,” she murmured, ‘so jealous 
of her, your poor little girl, Latimer, who died, and 
never knew happiness like this. I thought you loved 
her best. And I took a dislike to poor Jock. I was 
not quite myself, I hope; but if God forgives me, and 
you ——” 

**Hush!” he interrupted. 
than all the world beside.” 

Yet though his grief was banished by an exceeding 
great joy Jock was neither forgotten nor unlamented. 
Latimer, with his own hands, dug his grave in the 
glebe, on the other side of the hedge which separated 
it from the churchyard, and laid him as near as he 
could be laid to his young mistress, whose grave he had 
so faithfully visited. The shed where he had pined, 
banished and broken-hearted, and where he had died 
by his master’s hand, was pulled down as a grievous 
memorial not to be endured. But nodog was ever like 
Jock in his master’s eyes. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


**T love you, Nelly, better 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that thou hast made known to 
us thy thought and thy feeling toward us. The heavens do not 
speak anything, nor does the earth; nor to our crying, by 
night or by day, is there any answer. When we are lost, and 
reach out our hand, there is no one to take it, and to guide 
us; and our outward sense can interpret to us nothing of all 
the power and wisdom and sympathy and goodness that are 
around about us as the very atmosphere. Thou hast made 
manifest thyself; and in the person of thy Son thou hast 
taugbt us. Thou hast made us.to know what thy thoughts 
are, and what thy feelings are, and what are thy purposes 
toward us. And we rejoice to believe. We could not cast 
away the hope that we have. We could not let go our full 
faith of thy watchfulness, of the faithfulness of thy love, 
and of the salvation which is waiting for us when thou shalt 
have wrought out in us thine own nature. We thank thee 
that though we may miss the honors, the powers and the 
wealth of this world, we cannot miss the joy, the riches and 
the glory that await usin the heavenly land. We need to 
make no insurance there, nor to send forth any watch; for 
thou, Lord Jesus, art our Forerunner and our Advocate. Ali 
our interest for time and eternity are in thy hand, and thou 
art faithful. Nor art thou weary; nor art thou ever bur- 
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dened. Such itisto be God. Weto whom the revolution of 
the sun brings the need of sleep, and to whom labor brings 
weariness, cannot understand what is the ever-burning life 
of God; but thou understandest it, and that is enough ; and 
we trust thee, and rejoice to believein the fatherhood of 
God,and that thou pitiest us even asa father pitieth his 
children ; and rememberest that we are dust. 

We thank thee for thy ministrations in days gone by. We 
give ourselves into thy care for the days to come, praying 
that thou wilt not grant according to the wisdom of our ask- 
ing but wilt fulfill thine own pleasure in us: for thou lovest 
us more than we love ourselves. We pray that therefore 
thou wilt deal toward us according to thine own wisdom and 
thine own life. 

We beseech thee for those that are dear to us, and near to 
us, and for those that are around us, that thou wilt also 
gather them in answer to our prayers; and help us to live 
with sometbing of Christ in our treatment of them. 

We pray that thou wilt open the eyes of those who are 
blind, that they may behold what things they neglect; that 
thou wilt give to those that slumber, or are even dead, new 
life. Arouse them to perceive what it is that they refuse, and 
what it is to which they address their life of pride and self- 
ishness. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that the word of truth may 
become more and more mighty in changing men's thoughts, 
in deepening and purifyirg their affections, and in subduing 
their will to thy will; and we pray that thou wilt build up 
thy people in tbe holy faith of Jesus,and make them more 
like him. May they go forth as he went, 10 do good; to serve 
the poor; to give consolatiou to those tbat are in affliction ; 
to bring the light of God to those that are in darkness, and 
be a stay and a staff to those that are feeble and ready to 
stumble ; and may none of them put stumbling-blocks in the 
way of others. 

We pray that thou wilt make men more precious to our 
thought, and deliver us from all barsbness, and cruelty, and 
wrong thought, and wrong feeling. 

We pray that thou wilt biess ail thy people of every name, 
not only in this assembly but in all churches everywhere. 
Attemper the hearts of thy ministers and people, and take 
away all contentions, all bitternesses and all jealousies, and 
every hinderance. 

Grant, we pray thee, that thy people may be united, 
Though all the rest of the earth may be at discords, may bhar- 
mony fill those that follow Christ, 

Let thy kingdom come with power in these latter davs; 
and bring in the latter-day glory; and to thy name shall be 
the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE SACREDNESS OF MAN.* 


“ Let us not, therefore, judge one another any more; but 
Judge this rather, that no man put astumbling-block or an 
occasion to fallin bis brother’s way. I know,and am per- 
suaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of it- 
self; but to bim that esteemetbh anything to be unclean, to 
bim it is unclean. But if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat, now walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him 
with thy meat. for whom Christ died.”—Rom. xiv., 13-15. 

HILE it is true that, from the beginning of time 
to our day, the kindly affections of men’s 
nature have been largely developed, the circuit in which 
they act is very small. To our own kind, first, in their 
family relationship are they shown, and then, next, to 
those in acquaintanceship in our immediate neighbor- 
hood. Beyond these the human race, from the earliest 
day, have more and more circumscribed their sympa- 
thy and their kindness. Outside of their own house- 
holds they have seldom felt themselves under much 
obligation to men. Outside of their neighborhood and 
nation are felt a hundred obligations of aversion, of 
prejudice, of even combativeness; and the great her- 
esy of time has been that men have hatedmen. And 
it is one of the tokens of the divine inspiration of the 
truth that, from the earliest day, and along the line of 
the old Israelitish history, there was one testimony 
that made itself heard no matter how inconsistent may 
have been the national conduct, or what cruelties may 
have pretended to be inspired of God. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” has been the declaration 
of the divine law from the earliest period; and the in- 
terpretation of it has grown clearer and its application 
broader. Down through the tumultuous ages to the 
Advent, and from the Advent to our day, the love of 
man has been the golden road on which we have trav- 
eled up to the love of God; and the hatred of man has 
been that easy way by which men have gone down to 
destruction. And there is no duty that the Apostle 
Paul so developed and applied to all phases of the then 
want of society that is more admirable than this duty 
to humanity. 

You will take notice that the ground on which he puts 
men is the ground of their sacredness. He is a sacred 
being. And early men learned the moral meaning of 
sacredness. The altar was sacred, the temple was 
sacred. There were idols that were sacred. Fetiches 
even were sacred. Among the earliest things that men 
learned was that there was a certain value attached to 
things that set them apart and raised them above times, 
and places, and implements of worship, and usage, and 
made them sacred. And now, while in early days indi- 
viduals were made sacred—the priests, the nobles, the 
kenga, the propaets, various men—under the teachings 
of uy Spirit, under the new dispensation, every 
man Was wade sacred. The sanctity was not special 

*Scunpay EveNina, Dec. 14, 1879. Lesson: Romans xiy. 
119, Hymnus (Plymo. Collection): Nos. 597, 644. Reported, 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELumnwoon. 





and conferred but congenital, born with men and dwell- 
ing with them until the end of their lives. ‘‘ For whom 
Christ died,” said the Apostle—and he died for every 
man. 

Now, the importance of men must stand, in our esti- 
mation, if we are to evolve the behests of Scripture, 
upon Scriptural grounds; and yet Christian men and 
women as much in our time as in any other are tempted 
to judge men by standards that are not the highest nor 
the most Christian. 

First, we are tempted to put value upon men accord- 
ing to their social relationships. And yet a man may be 
very low in the social scale; he may be very low even 
in regard to his morals where social customs demand 
virtue and integrity; he may be as low as the most 
vulgar and useless slave; and we may be accustomed 
in measuring him to call him a brute, and worthless, 
and not concern ourselves about him; but the man’s 
highest value is not touched. A man has some other 
value besides that which consists in his relationship to 
organized society. 

Nay, @ man’s economic value or producing power 
may be comparatively small. Some men are men of 
genius, who can produce ideas that are full of fruit, and 
that like open fountains flow down to future times: 
and we esteem them most highly. Other men are 
heroes in action; they are inventors or discoverers ; 
they are scholars; they are workmen; they are indus- 
trious producers; and although their sphere may be 
humble yet they are all the time adding to the wealth 
of the community; and so we esteem them to be valu- 
able members of society. They stand high in our esti- 
mation, though not so high as some others. But there 
are a great many men who do not produce much. They 
do not produce as much as they eat. They consume. 
They are sick. They are feeble. They are shiftless. 
Everything slips through their fingers. They dawdle 
through life, and die useless paupers. And we are apt 
to speak of them with contempt as being the ‘“‘dregs of 
society.”’ 

Now, certainly there is a value attaching to a man’s 
economic power. It does raise him higher in society 
—or ought to. Men ought to stand in relative superi- 
ority according to their productive power, in certain 
ways of judging of them. And yet, though a man may 
be without economic value, you have no measurement 
by which you can estimate how valuable he is. Christ 
had such a measurement. 

There are men that are valuable not only by their 
social relationship and their economic value as pro- 
ducers in society, but because they have the power of 
ruling, of controlling and of organization. And they 
stand to show their generation the way, and to lead 
them. They are as Moses was to the people of Israel 
in the wilderness, at once legislator and guide and 
general. We esteem such men very highly, and we 
ought to esteem them very highly. But, on the other 
side, there are men who have not a single one of these 
qualities; and we are apt to look upon them with con- 
tempt and indifference, and speak of them as the off- 
scouring of life; and we tread them down in our 
thoughts as the very dirt under our feet. And yet, 
low as they are, and much as they suffer by this meas- 
urement, no man can appreciate, after all, what is in 
them, and what their value is. 

For every-man who walks with intelligence, though 
it be of a low grade, and with moral sense, though it 
be comparatively obscure, and with will power, though 
it be measurably feeble, yet nevertheless is born of 
God; is God’s creature in a sense that none of the 
inferior animals are. He is made after the image 
of God. He is not made in God’s exact image and pat- 
tern, but he comes so near to what God is himself in 
his general structure that he is capable of coming into 
distinct relations with him, and of growing up into 
him im allthings; and the divinity is nascent in him; 
and he is the cradle, as it were, of the young god that 
he is. 

More than this ; every man that lives is now, in the 
contemplation of Christianity, of the religion of Christ, 
set apart and made sacred by what has been done for 
hith. 

In the old colonial days the mother country attempt- 
ed to produce, to manufacture, everything that was 
needed for the colonies; and the colonists were abso- 
lately forbidden to manufacture anything for them- 
selves; so much so that it was said that even a head- 
nail was pot permitted to be made in the colonies. 
They were not permitted to furnish themselves with 
the products of the metals. The privilege of furnish- 
ing these things to them was reserved to the Crown. 
Not only that, but the very timber of the country was 
sorted out, and wherever a valiant pine or a noble oak, 
fit. for the masts or for the ribs of ships, was found, 
the arrow—the Broad Arrow, as it was called—was 
stamped on it. The tree was in no respect different, 
dendrologically speaking, after the arrow was put on 
from what it was before; but when people saw the 
Broad Arrow on the tree they said, “That is the 
king’s ;” or, ‘‘It does not belong to us: it belongs to 


the king ;” and it had attached to it a sense of royalty, 
a sense of appropriation; and it took to itself some- 
thing of the dignity that belongs to real royalty. 

- Nowit is not an arrow: it is a cross that is stamped 
upon every living soul—the sign and symbol of the 
purchase of suffering. For every human being Christ 
died; and this is made to be the sign and token of the 
value that is in every man. 

“ Now walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with 
thy meat, for whom Christ died.” 

If in the control of your conduct and of your preju- 
dices you find yourself limited in your large liberty ; if 
in your radiant refinement and in your scope of pleas- 
ure you find yourself confronted by some low, vulgar, 
and well-nigh crawling creature who to you may seem 
an ignominious thing among men, how the human 
nature in you lifts itself up and says, ‘‘ Am I to turn 
aside from my way on account of such a creature as 
that? Shall a lion be put out of his path because a 
toad is there? And shall a man yield himself up to 
prejudice, or ignorance, or miserable fetichism?” The 
reply from heaven is, ‘‘Christ died for him, and no 
man walketh amiably, or in the spirit of love, who 
would wantonly destroy him for whom Christ died 
and for whom Christ lives.” It is in this relationship 
of man to God, and in this measurement of him by 
eternity and by his future scope of development, that 
you can give to every human being in society a stand- 
ing, with rights and dignities, not for what he is now, 
but for that which he is capable of becoming. 

Although there is but very little value in acorns, you 
and I know that when they are planted they will grow 
and become trees; but what they will be when a hun- 
dred years have dealt with them by sunshine and by 
storms, and they have become oaks of the forest on the 
mountain side, no man can tell. And though men, as 
seeds, are very small, and comparatively insignificant, 
when they shall have been planted again, in a fairer 
clime and in a better soil, and shall have been under a 
higher culture, they will then unfold their real and true 
selves, to which they will not come in their relation- 
ship to time and to society in its present condition. 
And they are to be greatly respected for their inherent 
capacity and for their future development into immor- 
tality, which God has determined that they shall have. 
For the sake of that not only respect them but honor 
them and love them. 

Christians ought to be habited to see this sanctity in 
men wherever they see them—not to take the low 
view, the external view, the superficial view, but to 
judge deeply. Of course we are obliged to think of 
men as they are in time, in society, and in business. 
We deal with them; we measure thoughts with them; 
our skill clashes on their skill like rapier on rapier in 
the by-play of life; but behind, beneath, beside all this, 
there ought to be, unfailingly, a deeper judgment ot 
men, and a consideration that their value lies in the 
fact that they belong to God; that they are his; that 
they are destined to a disclosure of which there are 
very few symptons or signs in this world ; that they 
shall not perish; that they shall live. God will yet 
give to them power, and dignity, though we may not 
see even the germs of them here. 

There is, however, an undervaluing view of men. 
There is a want of the feeling of the depth and the 
power that inhere in every single individual, without 
regard to his rank in society. When we meet men, 
and speak with them, it is mostly from the outside. 
The greatest part of our intercourse with men is with 
that which perishes in the grave. With that which is 
to be eternal-we have very little commerce—the inside 
with the inside. How few there are that recognize it! 
How few under the same roof! How few, certainly, of 
those in the same neighborhood! And how few look 
upon men outside of society except as so many ma- 
chines, organized for such and such functions! How 
few converse with the immortal, the divine, that is in 
them! Those who have no station—who are not great 
by reason of riches, or of position in the State, or of 
any influence, are considered of very little account. 
Saint James takes it off; for although it is sober, yet 
it is sarcastic and severe, where he, even in that early 
day in which he wrote, represents that the Christians, 
I will not say, had been corrupted, but had failed to 
emerge out of formal corruption into a large Christian 
view. 

“My brethren, have not the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ 
with respect of persons [that is, discrimination of persons]. 
For it there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel], and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment, and ye have respect to him that. weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto bim, Sit thou here in a good place; and 
say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool {on the stairs]; are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thouglts ?”’ 

So he goes on arguing in that whole chapter; and 
although this has been standing as the testimony of the 
| Divine Spirit through ages, is not the feeling just as 
strong as it ever was? A man comes into the assembly, 
and although he has not a gold ring on his hand he 
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pew rents, and he commands the market, and churches 
and Christians run after him in herds, simply because 
he has worldly power and distinction and influence. Is 
it not rather the constant occurrence to hear churches 
ranked in this way? A great church is situated in the 
midst of a whole neighborhood of refined people, of 
educated families, and the whole congregation is made 
up of the very elite of society; and all those who have 
daughters to be disposed of, or sons to make selections, 
find it to their interest to go there, because there they 
have every opportunity in the world. 

And what is their judgment of some other churches ? 
‘© Oh, it may be a useful church, but it is scrubbing 
along in a poor neighborhood, and nobody of any 
consequence goes there. It is a church made up of 
people that have no standing, and are nothing in 
society.” Do we not meet continually single indi- 
viduals who fall into this temptation ? Not only that, 
but do we not know that there are whole bodies of 
individuals who make such statements ? I have heard 
in ecclesiastical discussions with regard to the con- 
dition of churches, at large conference meetings, 
where nobody appeared to see the absurdity of them 
as made in the presence of and by Christian people, 
statements as if the value of men in the church was to 
be determined by their value to society outside in mere 
economic matters; and as if the value of a man on 
account of his relation to God, and to eternity, was a 
thing not to be thought of in churches! 

The same feeling is carried out in regard to those 
who are not of our own way of thinking. Toward 
those with whom we are in agreement we feel our- 
selves bound to be charitable and kind; but toward 
those whose belief is very- different from ours, and 
tends to overthrow ours, we do not feel ourselves bound 
to feel such charity or sympathy or good-will as we do 
toward others. In such cases it is not compassion 
upon those that are out of the way, but aversion to- 
ward those that are out of the way. 

Christians are apt to regard in the same way the un- 
fortunate classes —by reason of their indulgences or 
vices or crimes—tramps, paupers, shiftless folks (that, 
like bags with holes in them, are forever filled and for- 
ever empty), culprits and criminals; and they become 
judges of men; and toward these they feel very much 
as we do toward the fox, the wolf and the ferret. 
They esteem them as the vermin of society. And how 
often do Christians utterly forget that for the most out- 
cast wandering tramp, for the most vicious man 
dying in rottenness, for the criminal festered all over 
with wickedness, Christ died, and that there ought to 
be a solemn value put upon every human being from 
the top of society to the bottom by reason of his con- 
nection with God. There is nothing else that can 
save society, in the great grinding selfishness of this 
world, but some such restorative principle as this. 

It is upon the ground of the value that inheres in 
men by reason of their being from God, and by reason 
of their being comprehended and included in the suffer- 
ing and sacrifice and death of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle says that we must not put any stum- 
bling block, nor any occasion to fall, intheir way. We 
must limit our indulgence, our liberty, and our enlight- 
enment in respect to doctrines, observances and 
ordinances, and carry them strictly with reference to 
the well-being of those that may be injured by them. 
Always we are to be judges of the effects of things. 
In other words, it is a case in which the last are to be 
tirst, and the first are to be last. It is a case in which 
the highest are to go down to, and serve, the lowest. 
It is being to men what mothers are tochildren. What 
father is there that does not subdue himself to the level 
of the cradle ? If the child cries, no matter what else 
is neglected, father and mother must run to the child. 
Accomplishments, tastes and liberties ase commanded 
to serve the wants of the little one. In human life the 
fatherhood of God is developed in this way; and so 
must we develop if the spirit of Christ isinus. We 
must serve men rather than be served by them. We 
must use our liberty and our strength for them—not 
them for our strength and liberty. 

Well, the application is manifest. First, it is right 
for us to endeavor to lift men to a higher point of in 
telligence. It is right, if a man is worshiping super 
stitiously, to undertake to supplant the superstition by 
a more intelligent or rational worship. It is right for 
us to undertake to convince men little by little, and 
according to charitable methods; to raise them up 
from dull and sottish ways to right ones, and from 
limited conceptions to true ones. We have ourselves, 
in the providence of God, been lifted above the limita- 
tions, the narrow and obstructed ways of other men; 
but we are not to walk in our liberty as despising 
them, and in such a way as to make it seem to them 
that we are going contrary to our consciences, and 
that they would be going contrary to theirs if they 
were to do the same thing. 

If I go into a Catholic church, and there stands the 





font of sacred water by the door, znd I perceive one 
and another and another dipping their hands in and 


making the sign of the cross with the utmost rever- 
ence, I do not follow their example; I have no need of 
it; it is void of benefit to me; and yet I should abuse 
my liberty if I were to splash the water, if I were to 
ridicule the act, or if I were to use my liberty and my 
intelligence to oppress the consciences of those that 
were lower and less than I. I have no right to treat 
with contempt what I may consider to be a needless 
ordinance, or even a superstitious act, that is empty of 
all moral significance to me as an education or as an 
effect-producing means. To a person who observes 
the ordinance or performs the act it may seem sacred; 
and if you cast contempt upon it you may be a violator 
of what is sacred to him, and therefore you may puta 
stumbling-block, a hinderance, in his way. You have 
no right to do it. 

Idolators were not treated with disrespect by Christ 
and his Apostles. When Paul stood in the midst of 
the radiant idols that were shining with beauty at Ath- 
ens, the shadows almost fell upon him of the great 
gods and goddesses that surrounded him, and yet he 
never spoke of them with contempt. He never spoke 
of them in such a way as to wound the feelings of any 
one who believed in them and thought that they were, 
in some sense, representations of divinity. There was 
a high and noble manhood in him; and while he 
thought it right to substitute for a lower conception 
of God a higher, he would not tread on the lower until 
he could draw men from the lower and translate them 
to the higher. 

It is true that multitudes are bound up in bigotries, 
or very narrow and technical views; but because you 
have, or think you have, the true view, you have no 
right so to use it as to make it a stumbling-block or 
an occasion to fall on the part of your brother for whom 
Christ died. It may be that your view of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture is better than the old Church theory 
of inspiration of Scripture: but the presentation of 
any such view of the inspiration as shall seem to con- 
vey to the minds of uneducated men the impression 
that you, with your learning, and influence, and gen- 
ius, and power, despise the Book, or count it to be 
useless, if not pernicious—the presenting to them any 
such view as that is a perversion of liberty. 

Nay, more. Paul] says in regard to such things that 
if a man has outgrown certain religious usages, or 
certain religious beliefs, and there are around about 
him those who have not outgrown them, he is bound 
to retain his own liberty quietly to himself until by 
some gradual approaches and methods he can disclose 
the truth so as that it shall not be injurious to them. 
But there are very many men, and particularly men 
that do not have a great many ideas, in whom, when 
they do get one, it produces such a commotion that 
they have to proclaim to all the world that they have 
a new doctrine, or view, of this or that or the other 
truth. Whatever is newis apt to be ranked out of 
proportion, and without proper relations; and for his 
own sake, as well as for the sake of charity to one’s 
neighbors, it behooves a man to let his thoughts 
ripen before he ventilates them. 

It is sometimes said of men, ‘‘ They do not preach 
all that they believe.’’” They would be fools if they 
did! You might as well say to the mother who has 
a medicine chest, ‘‘ Give all the medicine there is in 
that chest,” as to say to a man, ‘ Preach all that you 
believe.” No mother ever gives all the medicine in 
the chest—I hope not; and a man ought to believe a 
great many things that are kept for seasoning. A 
man does not preach to the assembly, to the congre- 
gation, for the sake of building up unapproachable 
arguments. He preaches as a man distributes medi- 
cine or food; he preachesto build menup. That is his 
business. Are you to reproach a man for not putting 
all the materials for building into every edifice that he 
constructs—wood, stone, iron, brick, and what not? 
If a man builds of brick he does not think it necessary 
to exhaust the whole material that the country affords. 
And a man that teaches is not teaching for the sake of 
unsettling men. There are those who pile lecture on 
lecture and lay sermon upon sermon, the year round, 
unhooking, unriveting, untying, loosening everything ; 
and at last nothing remains; everything is afloat. But 
it is said, ‘‘ They are bold men.” Yes; and they may 
do harm with their boldness. ‘‘ Well, they are honest; 
and ought we not to have some honest men who shall 
speak the truth plainly, that it may supplant the delu- 
sion and falsity that are in men?” Honesty is a good 
thing; but even that should be handled prudently. It 
is better that men should have truth than that they 
should have delusion and falsity ; but it is not wise that 
the change should be made too abruptly. Where a 
man has on a filthy garment, it is better he should wear 
it than that he should go naked. Don’t take it from 
him until you have a better one to put in the place of 
it. And the limit to the method by which men are to 
progress in the presentation of truth is that they shall 
produce a higher state or condition of thought; that 
they shall present it in such a way that untruth shall) 
drop away of itself. 





Under such circumstances there is no harm in trans- 
planting religious faiths; but it is one of the most 
perilous things to transplant a man’s religious faith; 
so perilous that I think, as a general thing, if a man 
has’ been brought up in the Catholic Church he had 
better die there. There are few truths that you can 
transplant with ordinary appliances so that they will 
not die. Men are brought up with certain associations 
of ideas ; they come to manhood with given experiences ; 
their habits are wrought into them; their minds be- 
come accustomed to particular truths and doctrines 
and ordinances; and when you destroy their faith in 
those truths and doctrines and ordinances you destroy 
in thet their moral sense; and they have not vitality 
enough or reproductive power enough to replace that 
which is missing. 

There are a great many things in the vast realm of 
Christendom that I believe but that I do not meddle 
with. The time for it has not come. I believe there 
is to be a very great advance in the philosophical view 
of the whole economy of benevolence; and I believe 
there is to be a very great advance in the organization 
of church life. I dimly foresee these things; though 
I am not a prophet. I deal with the present, and not 
with the future. My business is to develop spiritual 
life, and leave that spiritual life to determine all its 
outward forms and methods and usages. And itis not 
for me to destroy men’s beliefs and faiths except when 
I have a specific substitute for them. It is my business 
to do it ifI can substitute a better one for a poorer 
one. 

Thus, if a man holds that the Sabbath day is not 
what the Puritans thought it to be he has a right to 
think so. ‘‘One man esteemeth one day above an- 
other,” says the Apostle: ‘‘another man esteemeth 
every day alike;” and he holds the shield of liberty 
over them both. But then, there are those who hold 
that one day is better than another and who use it as a 
rod of iron to dash out the brains of those who do not 
so hold! I do not hold myself to be so restricted in 
my Sabbath as I did in my childhood. To me itis a 
larger day, it is a sweeter day, it is a day infinitely 
more full of social life and enjoyment than it was. 
Nevertheless, there are many things that I did then 
that I can do now with profit. I will not work in my 
field on the Sabbath, though I think I might do so 
without violating God’s law. I would not do it if I 
wanted to, because it is my duty to sacrifice my liberty 
for the sake of the feelings of others. 

I am impressed with one sentence of a tradition of 
Christ’s words not contained in the Bible. It is re- 
lated of him that, passing by a field where he saw a 
man working on the Sabbath day, he, stopping, said to 
the man, ‘If thou knowest what thou doest blessed 
art thou, but if thou knowest not, accursed.” It is as if 
he had said, ‘“‘If you have risen so high in spiritual 
conception as that you have freedom of conscience by 
a larger view, and are come into greater liberty, blessed 
are you; but if you believe that the Sabbath is what 
the Jews believe it to be, and you are violating your 
conscience by working on that day, then accursed.” 
But I think men who hold to a larger view of the Sab- 
bath should see to it that they do not use their liberty 
in such a way as to destroy respect for the Sabbath in 
those who would perish without it either in their per- 
sonal example or in their teaching. I donot believe any 
ordinance is obligatory on a Christian man in any other 
sense than that in which every event or method of 
human education or culture is an ordinance. Neither 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper nor the ordinance 
of baptism do I regard as necessary to salvation. I 
observe both of these ordinances but I am in bondage 
to neither of them. I observe them because I find that 
in their influence, if they are properly taught and 
properly administered, they are beneficial and helpful 
to men in their religious life; but they do not seem to 
me to be vital. And yet I might so use my liberty in 
this matter as to wound the consciences of multitudes 
of men. 

That which is true of ordinances is also true of pub- 
lic worship. I profoundly sympathize with George 
Stuart, who was turned out of the old Covenanter 
Church, in Philadelphia, for singing hymns. They 
held that no man had a right to sing human composi- 
tions, as they were called. They said that you must 
sing David’s psalms; and if you ever heard their ver- 
sion, and saw what they called David’s psalms, you 
must have been filled with amazement! Itis told ofa 
man, upon hearing some of them read for the first time, 
that he said he now understood what led Saul to throw 
his javelin at David when he sung his psalms to him! 
And yet if I were to go into an assembly where the 
contrary view prevailed, do you suppose I would give 
out one of Watt’s hymns? I would give out one of the 
psalms from that version, terrible as they might be to 
me. I would regard the sacredness that they have to 
them. If I sawa poorido} worshiper offering rice to the 
big mouth of a grotesque idol, I would not spit on the 
idol, nor show contempt for it. I would not respect 
thejidol, but I would respect the feeling of the idola- 
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tor. So as to the methods of worship; it is not wrong, 
ordinarily, to conform to the methods of the church 


where one goes. 


That which is true in respect to doctrines, worship 
or ordinances is also true in respect to your pleasures, 
and your enjoyments in them. There are, for instance, 
rights of riches. A man has a right, in the employ- 
ment of his wealth, to have regard for his own comfort 
and refinement, and for the comfort and refinement of 
his household. A man has a right, if he has the means, 
honestly acquired, to build an Eden for himself and his 
family to dwell in. But no man has a right to sucha 
use of wealth as shall convey the idea that it is right 
for a man to be exclusive and selfish, and that h® has a 
right, because he is fortunate, to neglect those that are 
not fortunate. A man has a right to the use of his 
property, but he must use it charitably. 

And the obligation is not all on one side. On the 
other hand, those that are poor are not to rail at rich 
men, but are to act according to the spirit which is 
contained in the Gospel. 

“For one believeth that he may eat all thirge; another, 
who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
bim that eateth not: and let not him which eateth not judge 
bim that eateth.”’ 

Let not the rich man despise the poor man’s poverty, 
nor let not the poor man despise the rich man’s wealth; 
for both of them stand responsible to God, and both of 
them shall be held to their faith by God. 

One class of men believe that religion requires an 
unsmiling severity as the right temperature for earnest- 
ness. Frivolous people, and those that are not friv- 
olous, but are imaginative, throw stones at them, 
and call them hard, and bigoted, and strait-laced, 
and unlovely; and of some of them it is true. There 
are stone churches which are made very beautiful by 
the ivy or moss that has grown on them and crept all 
over them; and there are some stone churches that 
are very unattractive because they do not let any ivy 
or moss grow on them and creep over them. And so of 
men that are stern and hard; some are made beautiful 
by redeeming qualities that they possess, while others, 
without any such qualities, are bare and unattractive. 
I advocate the liberty of men to be sober; not to see 
humor in anything; only now and then to smile, 
and then after set preparation. I advocate the liberty 
of a man in these respects; but he has no right to make 
his liberty my law; he has no right to stretch out the 
right hand of authority and rebuke me because I do 
not take his liberty for my law. 

On the other hand, there are a great many persons 
who see in gayety nourishment. They rejoice in im- 
agination; they rejoice in wit and humor; they rejoice 
in hopeful geniality ; and to them life is worth having 
on account of the blossoms, the honey, and the.hum of 
the bees that gather it. In short, their life is large 
and free. Many rebuke them, but Ido not. If youare 
a Christian man you ought to show it in some way. 
And I maintain the liberty of men to be happy, and 
gay, and witty, and humorous. Not only that, if you 
have power for these things God has made you to be 
a light shining in a dark place; for there is great 
function in them of aspiration to somebody or other. 
They are to give music; they are to cast light; they 
are to bless, and a consecrated disposition possessing 
those traits, and carrying them benevolently, is a di- 
vinely ordained instrument of good among his fellow- 
men. 

But whether a man be cheerful or sober he stands to 
his own Master, and let nof one man judge another. If 
a man be severe, let him not be so severe as to produce 
a sense that religion is severity; and if a man is gay, 
let him not be so gay as to produce the false impres- 
sion that religion means wantonuess and unrestrained 
indulgence in pleasure. 

In society there are a thousand forms of pleasure. 
There is the opera; there is the theater; there are 
various games; there is yacht-racing; there are modes 
of generous contention among youth. And many think 
that a Christian ought to avoid all these things, and 
set himself apart as a Christian. Others think it is 
very possible for a man to be a Christian in the midst 
of these things. There are those who think that the 
time is to come when the earth, which is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof, shall belong to men; when 
whatever is right in life shall belong to men, because 
they are Christ’s; when music and amusements of all 
kinds will be as sacred as prayer or as baptism, if held 
in the right spirit, with a deep and profound sense of 
the divinity of things in human life. But let not those 
who thus interpret so carry themselves as to be indiffer- 
ent to the influence of their example on others. Let 
every man measure his own liberty by the effect which 
he can produce either by its use or by abstaining from 
its use among those who are around about him. 

Thereare very many pleasures in society from which 
I cannot say I deny myself, but which I avoid and pass 
by not because I have the slightest conscience respect- 
ing the things themselves, or because I suppose they 





would be otherwise than beneficial to me, but because 
I am a teacher of men, and because my example should 
be such as not to mislead, but lead aright, the young 
men of the community, who, in looking upon what I 
did, if I indulged in all those things which were harm- 
less to me, might venture on things that I could do 
safely and they could not. 

This should be carried still further. I hold that 
there is no one thing that, in our day, is more perilous 
to young men than the usages of society in the matter 
of intoxicating drinks. I never held, and I do not 
hold, the extreme doctrine that all alcohol is poison in 
and of itself. I never believed it, and I do not believe 
it now. I have never held and I do not hold that a 
man should never take anything of the kind; but I do 
not think that a young man, or a middle-aged man, in 
active life, in business, is profited by it. I think it is 
wisest, discreetest and best, that our children should be 
brought up on total abstinence principles. Neverthe- 
less, if I observe that my brother, in a neighboring 
church, holds a contrary view, I have no right of dis- 
putation over his conscience. If he is settled in his 
feeling, and he says, ‘‘I hold to my right to drink, as a 
beverage, wine from day to day,” I am bound to defend 
his liberty to act according to the light of his own con- 
science. I may wish that he could see as I do; I may 
even attempt to give him the light that I have; but if, 
after all, in the exercise of his own judgment and dis- 
cretion, he says, ‘‘ I stand in my liberty before God,” 
I have no right to cast an imputation on him and his 
liberty. One man eats and another man does not, the 
Apostle says: and they are to respect each other’s lib- 
erty; and he says, ‘‘Ifmeat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.” That is 
the apostolic ground; I think it ought to be the ground 
of every man. Each should use his liberty charitably. 

So then, whatever you do, do itin a charitable spirit. 
In your worship, in your ordinances, in your business, 
in your relations to society, in your hospitality, in 
everything, remember the sacredness of men; and put 
no stumbling-block, or occasion to fall, in the way of 
those who are weak, who are inferior, or who are 
vicious, but for whom Christ died. 


Religions Aetus. 


The Methodist General Conference resumed its sessions 
Monday May 17th, Bishop Wiley presiding. The interest- 
ing question of the character of the Methodist episcopacy 
came up in the morning on a resolution declaring it to be 
pot an order but an office. To this resolution Dr. Went- 
worth, of the Tennessee Conference, offered a substitute, 
declaring in substance that inasmuch as there has never 
been any formal and authoritative declaration by the 
Genera] Conference relative to underlying principles and 
essential constitution of the episcopacy, and therefore there 
may bea degree of indefiniteness and even dissimilarity of 
opinion thereupon, and as certain acts and utterances have 
entered into the proceedings of the General Conference 
which may be construed as indicating a departure from 
the old-time and hitherto well-established ideas of the 
denomination respecting the nature and quality of the 
general superintendency, therefore: Resolved, That though 
we are truly and essentially an Episcopa) Church we are 
by no means a prelatical Church. Resolved, That while we 
bold ours to be as true and valid and Scriptural an episco- 
pacy as has ever existed in the church in any age, we yet 
declare our episcopacy to be merely the title and grade of 
an office for the exercise of a certain supervision, and the 
performance of a certain kind of work, and instituted on 
the ground of expediency, not the designation of a “ third 
order” in the ministry, divinely created and endowei with 
magical and supernatural powers, by virtue of ordina- 
tion, for lording it over God's heritage. Resclved, That 
inasmuch as we thus hold the episcopate, as incorporated 
into our church system. to be simply and wholly in 
the uature of an office, baving its birth in motives of wise 
policy and efficient government only, though by no means 
wanting in Scripture warrant and support, we must and do 
and have always theoretically held that election‘ thereto 
is the prime and essential thing, and we hence affirm that 
when one shall be duly declared to be elected to the office 
of Bishop he is from that moment de facto a bishop; al- 
though he may fora time be restrained from the actual 
exercise of the prerogatives and powers thus conférred 
until a prescribed ceremony of installation shall be per- 
formed upon him. Resolved, That it follows herefrom in 
logical consistency and also from considerations of propriety 
and the fitness of things that when a General Conference 
delegate is authoratively declared to be elected to the office 
of Bishop he then and therein ‘ceases, unless he shall im- 
mediately resign his episcopal honors, to be a delegate, 
and loses his membership in the General Conference. 
After very earnest discussion the substitute was referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy by a small majority. 
Resolutions were submitted providing that 'the bishops of 
the church shall have supervision of the same territory for 
four years in succession; fixing the term of office of bishops 
at a definite number of years, and providing for the divid- 
ing of the Board of Bishops into classes, one class to go out 
of office at the end of each quadrennium; and in case this 
is done ordaining that a majority of the bishops shall have 
veto power on all rules and regulations that shall be passed 
by the General Conference for thelgoverment of the Church 














except such as affect the episcopacy, and no rule or regu- 
lation shall be effective unless approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Conference. At the opening of the 
session on Tuesday Dr. Foss read a memorial of Bishop 
Janes, Dr. Fowler one of Bishop Ames, Dr. Mallalieu one 
of Bishop Haven, Dr. Curry one of Dr. Nelson, and Dr. 
Reed one of Dr. Dashiel. At the conclusion of the reading 
arising vote was takep expressive of sympathy for Bishops 
Scott and Bowman, whose wives died during the quadren- 
nium. A polite note was read from Miss Francis C. Wil- 
lard, in which she declined to speak before the Conference, 
the Conference having already spent more than an hour in 
a heated discussion as to whether Miss Willard should be 
allowed the floor, permission to speak for ten minutes hav- 
ing finally been granted. The Committee on Episcopacy 
reported that, having considered the memorials and peti- 
tions referred to them in regard to the election of a bishop 
of African descent, they had decided, by a vote of thirty- 
eight to eight, to present the following resolution: Resolved, 
That the best interests of our Church in general, and of 
eur colored people in particular, require that one or more 
of our general superintendents should be of African descent. 
Wednesday was especially interesting on account of the 
ordination services. In the morning the Committee on 
Form of Legislation reported a plan for dividing the Gen- 
eral Conference into two Houses; ministerial delegates and 
lay delegates. Ordered printed. The Committee on Lay 
Representation recommended the admission to annual 
conferences of one lay delegate for every six pastoral 
charges in each presiding elder’s district. After further 
business the ordination of Bishops Warren, Hurst and Foss 
took place according to the ritual of the Church. Bishop 
Simpson officiated, assisted by the other bishops. The 
ceremony was witnessed by a large crowd of people. The 
special business of Thursday was the question of elect- 
ing a colored bishop. Dr. Smart, of Michigan, moved the 
adoption of the report presented last Tuesday by the Com- 
mittee on the Episcopacy, on the ground that it was for the 
best interests of the colored church to elect a colored bishop; 
that the Church bad never lost in the past, and would not 
lose in future, by according to the colored membership every 
right which belonged t»> every other class. A colored 
bishop would have greater influence with bis race than one 
of the white race. Dr. A. Wheeler presented a report of 
the minority, signed by thirty-one members of the Com- 
mittee, to the effect that as many bishops were elected as 
were necessary. He supported the report by the argument 
that the present effort to elect a colored bishop was a move- 
ment toward diocesan episcopacy and toward an indefinite 
increase in the episcopal board. Dr. Wentworth read a 
long paper in support of the minority report, in which he 
charged that the colored members of the conference would 
not have thought of asking for a bishop of African descent 
had it not been for the interference of certain agitators of 
the Caucasian race. The Rev. Mr. Lewis (colored) made a 
speech in opposition to ‘the election of a colored bishop, 
claiming that, the elections having passed, there was 
nothing for the colored people to do but to wait. Graham 
Bell (colored), a lay delegate from Louisiana, denounced 
Mr. Lewis as a traitor to the cause of the colored members 
of the church. He and his brethren wanted a colored bishop, 
because a man of their own race could sympathize with 
them. The Methodist Church in the South now lacked the 
principal lever of its progress. Dr. Lanahan said that this 
request for a colored bishop was accompanied by a threat 
that, in case the request was not granted, the colored peo- 
ple would abandon the church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was not to be terrified by any such threat. He 
moved the indefinite postponement of the whole subject, 
and the motion was carried—yeas, 229: nays, 139. Bishop 
Foster presided at the session on Fridav. The report on the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, which provides that the poor 
whites of the South shall receive a share of the educational 
fund, and that the society shall continue in its present 
form, was discussed at length and finally adopted. The 
Committee on the Book Concern reported in favor cf con- 
tinuing the ‘Southwestern Christian Advocate” at New 
Orleans and the ‘‘ Methodist Advocate”’ at Atlanta as 
separate publications. A minority report was presented, 
recommending their consolidation and the placing of the 
Book Concern on a paying basis. Both reports were 
ordered to be printed. The same committee reported in 
favor of discontinuing the “‘ Pacific Christian Advocate”’ 
as a General Conference paper. A resolution by Dr. 
Lanaban, requiring the Book Agents and Secretaries to 
present detailed reports of expenses incurred on account 
of fraternal delegates to other bodies, and also by the 
standing committees of the Conference, was adopted. 
The Committee on Education reported, recommending the 
plan for a centennial education fund, to be raised in 1884, 
which was adopted by the Educational Convention on 
May 7. A report from the same committee adverse to 
the consolidation of the Freedmen’s Aid Society with the 
Board of Education was adopted. Bishop Merril) presided 
at the Conference Saturday, the session being a very stormy 
one. The regular order was the report of the ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Book Concern.” Dr. Evans, of Colorado, moved to 
substitute for the majority report his minority report, 
which recommended the consolidation of the two Southern 
papers. Upon this there was a long discussion, in the course 
of which Dr. Hitchcock made a very favorable showing for 
the Book Concern. Lay delegates generally were disposed 
to put the Concern on a paying basis, while the ministers, 
as arule, favored the continuance of publication, even at 
a loss, on the ground that they were the means of doing a 
great deal of good. Mr. Gillett, a layman from Iilinois, 
moved to have a vote by separate orders, and it was sus- 
tained. Under the rule of the Conference this may be 
done when thirty members of each order, lay and minis- 
terial, demand it. The two orders then vote separately, 
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and a concurrence of both is required to carry any motion. 
It was over this vote that the confusion arose. Nearly an 
hour was spent in raising and settling points of order, dur- 
ing which there were many evidences of warm feeling and 
much confusion. The vote was finally taken, resulting as 
follows: Ministerial delegates in favor of tabling Dr. 
Evans's report, 131 to 95; lay delegates opposed to tabling, 
60 to 39. The two orders not concurring, the minority re- 
port was not tabled, and the Conference adjourned. 





The twelfth anniversary of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, situated at Hampton, Vt., was ob- 
served with appropriate exercises on May 20th. The in- 
stitution is in a fiourishing condition. Although Academic 
Hall has been burned within the year, it was covered by 
insurance and will soon be rebuilt with better adaptations 
for present needs. A large brick building called ‘‘The 
Wigwam” has been erected at government expense for 
the use of Indians attending the school. The valuable gift 
of a steam engine by Mr. Corliss of Providence made a 
building for its reception necessary, and Mr. C. P. Hunting- 
ton, President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, has 
just given $19,000 for such a structure and appliances. 
The company which gathered to the anniversary exercises 
was a large one. In addition to the usual party from New 
York and Philadelphia, some sixty gentlemen and ladies 
from Boston came on in a steamer chartered for the pur- 
pose, among them the Governor and ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. From Norfolk and elsewhere came some of 
Virginia’s best families. Leading Virginians are always 
present on such occasions, and Gov. Halliday bad signified 
his purpose to be there, but for some reason failed to come. 
The great attraction in the way of distinguished guests, 
however, was the presence of President Hayes and Secre- 
tary Schurz. The forenoon of Anniversary Day was 
spent in recitations and an examination of the various in- 
dustrial departments, the cooking school, the knitting- 
room, the tailor’s shop, the wheelwright and blacksmith 
shops, the tin-shop, the saw-mill, the barn and the fine 
blooded stock. To the exercises in the afternoon admission 
was had only by ticket, and many failed to find room. 
The papers and addresses were all characterized by piety, 
modesty and sterling good sense. The great problems con- 
nected with the future of their race occupied their thought. 
Their views were so reasonable and moderate that the 
well disposed white people of the South could have found 
no fault. Their essays and recitations were interspersed 
with some admirable singing, conducted with great dignity 
and precision and sometimes accompanied by a brass band 
of colored students. The diplomas were very happily pre- 
sented by Dr. M. E. Strieby, president of the Board of 
Trustees, and the day then closed with admirable speeches 
from President Hayes, Secretary Schurz, Governor Long 
and ev-Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, each one warmly 
commending the institution and its work. Beyond ques- 
tion the Hampton Institute ranks with the first of the 
land among those which are working for the elevation of 
the less favored races in our country. The enthusiastic 
audience at Hampton evidently agreed with Governor 
Long, of Massachusetts, when he declared that Gen. Arm- 
strong by his school had solved the problem of the relation 
of the races. 





The Theological Seminaries continue to hold their com- 
mencements, the Hartford Seminary devoting May 13th 
to its anniversary exercises. The annual meeting of the 
Pastoral Union was held in the afternoon, and after its 
adjournment a tablet in memory of James B. Hosmer and 
a portrait of the late Professor Robert G. Vermilye were 
unveiled with appropriate addresses. The evening was 
devoted to dedicatory exercises in the chapel, President 
Chadbourne of Williams College preaching the sermon. 
William Cullen Bryant’s dedicatory hymn was sung by the 
choir and audience. The creed of the Seminary, read by 
the Rev. L. H. Hallock, received the assent of the trustees 
and the faculty. Congratulatory addresses were made in 
behalf of the students by Mr. C. H. Barber; for the facul- 
ty by Professor Karr; and for the trustees and Pastoral 
Union by the Rev. E. E. Rankin, who presided during the 
evening. Professor Hartranft made a stirring address to 
the nine graduates. 

The General Theological Seminary of this city (Episco- 
pal) held its anniversary exercises at Trinity Chapel, May 
18th, Bishop Potter presiding. After the reading of the 
preliminary services and the delivery of addresses, diplo- 
mas were given to the graduating class, numbering tweaty. 
The diplomas were presented singly, each graduate receiv- 
ing his degree from Bishop Potter in person. Four of the 
class received degrees as Bachelors of Theology, from the 
hands of Dean Hoffman. 

The commencement at the Lane Theological Seminary 
occupied the first week in May. The examining commit- 
tee made a very favorable report on the qualifications of 
the students of the graduating class of six. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Monroe, Mich., the 
Rev. Dr. Pomeroy, of Cleveland, ani Professor H. P. 
Smith, of the Seminary. 

At the 60th anniversary of the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, recently held, great regret was expressed at the 
resignation of Prof. Herrick Johnson. The leading topic 
of discussion was the financial condition of the Seminary, 
and steps were resolved upon looking to an increase of its 
endowments. 





The General Assembly of the Presbytérian Church met 
at Madison, Wis., May 20th. It is composed of nearly 500 
delegates, ministers and elders from the thirty-eight 
Synods in this country, which include 179 Presbyteries. In 
1879 there were 5,415 Presbyterian churches, 4,988 minis- 
ters, 574,486 communicants and and 614,774 Sunday-school 
members. To support these churches $6,311,768 was con- 





tributed by their congregations, while to Home Missions 
$390,683 was given, and to Foreign Missions $361,658. For 
all purposes the amount of money raised aggregated 
$8,260,013. . The most important subject to come before the 
General Assembly will doubtless be the report of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1878 to revise the Form of Government 
and Book of Discipline. The Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of 
Newark, N. J., is chairman of the committee. He reported 
last year that the work was not in readiness for a final re- 
port. The Book of Discipline, as it now stands, has grown 
by accretion, and many additions have from time to time 
been made to it which are conflicting. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 


—The “ Christian at Work ”’ thinks there are few situations 
less enviable than that of a Methodist minister sent to a 
church that doesn’t want him. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of North America commenced its annual sessions at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., May 19,and will be in session probably for eight 
days. 

—Mr. Beecher lectured in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
May 19th to one of the largest audiences ever gathered in the 
building. The proceeds were given to the family of the late 
Officer Stone. 

—The Rev. Myron Adams, of Plymouth Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., is reported to have disavowed belief in eternal punish- 
ment, accepting substantially the ground of Canon Farrar, 
that of eternal hope. 

—A number of prominent clergymen in this city snd Brook- 
lyn have issued a circular letter suggesting that Sunday, 
May 30th, be set apart for special prayer on bebalf of the 
two National Conventions. 

—The First Reformed Church of Tarrytown, N. Y., of which 
the Rev. John K. Allen is the earnest and beloved pastor, has 
taken measures to pay off the balance of its indebtedness. 
This old bistoric church is not only keeping up its traditions 
of usefulness but improving on them. 

—The new church edifice of the Second Universalist Socie- 
ty, in 127th street, near Lexington avenue, in this city, the 
corner stone of which was laid last autumn, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. It will be known as the Sawyer Me- 
morial Church, in honor of the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, the first 
pastor of the Society. 

—The Schenectady, N. Y., “ Visitor” says of Rev. J. H. 
Muneell’s church that nearly 150 of its 210 members bave been 
converted through its agency, and bave never known any 
other religious home, and that 160 families connected with 
the Society have never been accustomed to attend worship 
regularly at any other church. 

—Thbe “ Plymouth Church Visitor,” monthly, issued at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Beard, represents the 
church in a very prosperous condition, with 500 members and 
600 in the church and mission Sunday-schools. It has built a 
chapel, a good house of worsnip, and a reconstructed and en- 
larged edifice in seventeen years, and has no debt. 

—The largest per cent. of the ministry of all Protestant 
denominations in this country in the foreign missionary field 
comes from the Congregational Church, which supplies 4.29 
per cent. of its own ministerial force. The Presbyterian 
Church North supplies 2.50 per cent.; the Presbyterians 
South, 1.33; the Baptiste of the North, 1.01; the Episcopal 
Church, 0.57. It is stated that of the 9,145 ministers which the 
Southern Baptists have, only six are engaged in foreign 
lands. 

—The Baptist Bible Convention met at the First Baptist 
Church, Saratoga, May 22d, with a good attendance. Eben- 
ezer Morgan, of Connecticut, presided. A paper was readfby 
the Rev. Dr. Everts. Brief addresses upon the work and 
purposes of the American and Foreign Bible Society and the 
American Bible Union were made by Messrs. Dunn, of lowa, 
McLaren, of Canada, Rollinson, of New Jersey, First, of Mli- 
nois, Douglas, of New York, J. N. Folwell, of Brooklyn, W. 
W. Everts, Jr., of Rhode Island, and others. Eight hundred 
delegates have reported and about one hundred additional 
ones have arrived. The table upon which Judson translated 
the Bible into the Burmese language was used by the ehair- 
man of the convention. 

—Mr. Lowther, a colored barrister from Alabama, and Mr. 
Burton Jewett occupied the attention of the lecture-room 
at Plymouth Church on Friday evening. The first urged an 
appeal for helping on the education movement among the 
colored people of Alabama; the second,ason of one of the 
Negroes captured in the Amastad and a pupil of the Ameri- 
can Mendi Mission, proceeding to the Fisk University, gave 
an illustration of Mendi vocalization. Mr. Beecher in the 
course of some remarks said that the cry for education was the 
keynote of American life. If the genius of America should 
express herself it would be that every man to become a citizen 
ana stand high in the world must be educated, and the re- 
quest of the Negroes for schools, churches and universities 
was in accordance with the interests, traditions and most 
solemn religious convictions of our people. Healso remarked 
upon the change that had taken place in American society 
which, removing a prejudice, enabled two colored men to 
occupy the platform of such a meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Mr. Willard F. Hardy was recently ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Whately, Mass. Some of the 
council objected to his belief that “it is our fault, and not 
simply our misfortune, that Adam sinned.” 

—The Suffolk South Association which met at the Norfolk 
House, Boston, May 12, licensed the following persons to 
preach: Mr. D. M. Stearns of Boston, and Messrs. Richard B. 
Grover and George W. Stearns of Andover Seminary. 

—Atthe meeting of the Salem Association at Georgetown, 
Mass., the llth inst,, licenses to preach were granted to 
Messrs. Thomas McClelland, K.G. McClelland, John W. Sav- 
age and Charles 8. Vaile, all of Andover Seminary. 

—In Central Falls, Vt., several families which left the Catb- 
olic Church and joined the Congregationalist, the Rev. J. H. 
Lyon, pastor, have been interested in maintaining mission 
work in their immediate vicinity among the French Catb- 
olics. 

—The Rev. Henry F. Allen, the able rector of the Church 
of the Messiah, Boston, and the son-in-law of Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, is soon to go abroad forasix months’ vacation. During 
his absence his church is to be extensively improved, a new 
organ being one item. This church is one of the few that 
maintain a daily service throughout the year. 





—Old Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass., is one of the oldest 
Episcopal parishes in this country, baving been founded be- 
fore the Revolution. But, singular to say, it has never been 
out of debt, and its house of worsbip has never been con- 
secrated, though it is more than a hundred yearsold. A sur- 
pliced choir of men and boys has just been organized for this 
church under the new rector, the Rev. Mr. A. Spalding. 

—The Evangelical Ministers’ Association of Boston, at its 
next meeting ia September, is going to take up the much 
discussed question of “The Theater: Should the Ultimate 
Aim be to Exterminate or to Purify It?” New comers to 
Boston from cities further South, New York for example, 
notice that theater going in Boston is much greater in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants than in any other communities. 

—The Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge has been 
favored with a series of four lectures by Bishop Huntington, 
of the diocese of Central New York, upon certain aspects of 
the spiritual life of the clergyman. The lectures were 
marked by great earnestness and simplicity, and by that love 
of honesty and truth which is aknown and conspicuous trait 
of Bishop Huntington. The perils of routine, the standard 
of ministerial morality, and the cankerous love of applause 
were among the topics handled Thisseminary is now grow- 
ingly prosperous. A new and beautiful refectory, the gift of 
a citizen of Boston, has been completed this season, and is 
now in regular use by the students, very greatly to their 
comfort and satisfaction. The extension of the dormitory, 
by the liberality of Mr. Lawrence, bas been fairly begun. 
The new private residence of Dean Gray is one of the strik- 
ing buildings of the city. The institution is full, and an in- 
crease of its numbers is looked for another term. 


THE WEST. 


—Joseph Smith dedicated a church of Latter Day Saints at 
Chicago, May 2d. 

—It is reported that Mr. Chainey, pastor of Unity Unitarian 
Churcb, Evansville, Indiana, has renounced Christianity. 

—The General Association of Congregational Churches of 
Michigan, 240 churches, will be beld in Detroit May 19-24. 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Churen, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ceived sixty-tbree members on Sunday. May 2d; fifty-nine 
on profession. 

~—A new Congregational Church was organized at Hunter’s 
Creek, Mich., May 3d, with encouraging prospects. Sermon 
by the Rev. M. W. Fairfield, of Romeo. 

—Above sixty persons have been received into fellowship 
by the First Congregational Church of Detroit and above 
thirty by the second church since the year began. 

—Miss Myra L. Barnes, a member of the church at Owosso, 
Mich., is under appeintment of the American Board, prob- 
ably to Turkey. Sbeis the third missionary from this church 
within three years. 

—The Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., of San Francisco, Cal., has 
resigned his pastorate on account of feeble health. His 
cburch, however, refuses to accept it and offers him a year’s 
vacation, with a hope that he will be able to resume his 
labors, 

—The Eastern Conference of Congregational Churches of 
Michigan held its semi-annual meeting, May 4-6th, with the 
churcb at Metamora. Sermon by Dr. Eddy of Detroit: sub- 
jects of discussion, ‘‘The New Version of the Bible,” “Fellow- 
ship of Churches,” and ** Home Missionary Work.” 

—The ladies of St. Jobn's Episcopal Mission at Deadwood, 
Dakota, have raised by their own exertions the sum of $1,400 
toward the building of acburch. The number of communi- 
cants is now about 200, while within a radius of three miles 
from Denver there are nearly or quite as many more people 
who belong to the Episcopal denomination. 

—The Southern Michigan Congregational Conference met 
at Clinton May 3d-4th, the Rev. E. T. Branch, of Somerset, 
Moderator. The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
L. Kelsey. Papers were read by the Rev. T. G. Colton, the 
Rev. C. 8. Shattuck and the Rev. J. Van Antwerp. The sec- 
ond evening was given to home missions. The Rey. Messrs. 
C. 8. Shattuck and F. W. Hullinger were received into the 
Conference, and the Rev. Messrs. W. E. Sillence and J. T. 
Husted dismissed. 

—At the suggestion of the Sunday-school committee the 
Methodist General Conference adopted the following resolu- 
tion: Whereas, The year 1880 is the Centenary of the Robert 
Raikes Sunday-school movement; and whereas,the Bishops 
and the Board of Managers of the Sunday-school Union of 
the M. E. Church have requested our Sunday-schools to ob- 
serve Sunday, May 30. as a special memorial day; therefore, 
Resolvted, That this General Conference heartily approves 
this recommendation and joins in this request. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Ata recent meeting of the Presbytery of Memphis two 
churcbes of colored people were enrolled, and one colored 
man was received as a candidate for the ministry. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church South 
convened in the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, 
S.C, May 2th. The opening sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. R. Wilson, D.D., retiring Moderator. One hundred 
and eight Commissioners, representing twelve Synods and 
fifty-three Presbyteries, were present. The Rev. T. A. Hoyt, 
D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., was elected Moderator. 


FOREIGN. 


—The conversion of Charies Reade, the novelist, is reported 
from England. 

—* Sanetuary shoes ” are advertised in the “ Church Times” 
and other English ecclesiastical journals. This reminds one 
of the minister who kept a pair of “ Litany Boots.” 

—The Free Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, ata recent 
meeting, had before them an appeal against a finding of the 
Free Presbytery of Edinburgh declining to appoint a commit- 
tee to inquire into the writings of Professor Davidson, of the 
New College. After hearing parties the appeal was dismissed. 

—The Supreme Court of Austria sustains the decision of 
the Cabinet by which school-children belonging to estab- 
lished churches are excluded from the religious services of 
non-recognized churches—a gross injustice to those parents 
who wish to take their children with them to such services. 

—Remarkabie conversions are sometimes reported from 
the Continent. A newspaper published at Toulouse, France, 
relates the following incident: “A priest at the railway sta- 
tion lately asked a man to hold a flask for him. During the 
absence of the clergyman the man took a sip out of the flask, 
thinking that it might be brandy. It was, however, water 
from Lourdes. The effect of the draught was that the man 
renounced the Protestant religion, became a Catholic, and 
begged to be allowed to make a confession on the return of 
the priest:”’ 
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THE CRUCIFIXION.' 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

YO event has ever produced so powerful an impres- 
N sion on the human race as the death of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It is doubtful whether his teachings would 
ever have excited a wide influence outside the Province 
in which he lived if they had not been followed and in 
some sense exemplified by his death. In vain have 
some of his professed followers since endeavored to 
transfer the hearts and thoughts of the world from Cal- 
vary to the Sermon on the Mount. It is the death of 
Jesus which continues to transfix the world’s attention 
and to command the world’s love and homage. 

If one considers it carefully, it is amazing that the 
death of a Galileean carpenter, by whatever martyrdom, 
should have produced such results—results that have 
affected more hearts more deeply than all other lives 
and deaths combined, and have produced a larger influ- 
ence on the civilization of the race than certainly any 
other single event in history. Is it said that this was 
not the death of a Galileean carpenter but of the Son 
of God? Lanswer, it is the death itself that has gone 
far to convince the world that he was the Son of God. 
The crucifixion has produced on mankind the same im- 
pression which it produced on the Roman Centurion. 

As a preparation for the study of the story of the 
crucifixion let us see if we can get any light in an- 
swer to this question. It is not to be found in the 
mere fact of martyrdom, for Jesus was neither the 
first nor the last of martyrs; norin the agony of his 
sufferings, for they were neither as terrible nor as pro- 
longed as have been those of many of his followers. 

His death was wholly voluntary. Many men have 
hazarded their lives; Christ gave his life up. He went 
to Jerusalem knowing with clear prevision all that it 
had in store for him——the treachery, the abandonment, 
the mock trials, the mob violence, the final death. He 
went, not as Luther went to the Diet of Worms, think- 
ing death possible oreven probable. He went knowing 
that it was certain—went purposely that he might die. 

And in dying he was borne up by no spirit of pride. 
Self-esteem was not present to re-enforce love. He 
died not for an opinion but for men. ‘The martyrs for 
opinion’s sake have far outnumbered the martyrs for 
humanity’s sake. They have died rather than falsify 
a conviction. Such death receives all honor, and re- 
ceives no more than it deserves. But not so did Christ 
die. He had no opinions to retract. He was not mar- 
tyr to acreed. He died not for opinions of his own 
but for others’ hearts. Hedied not to attest his confi- 
dence in his convictions, but to save and serve men. 
He was a martyr to love. 

And he died for men that were indifferent and inim- 
ical. As self-esteem was not an ally to love, so neither 
was approbativeness. He was not upborne by the 
appreciation and the love of those for whom he died. 
He suffered for the taunting priests, the cold-blooded 
Roman soldiery, the unconcerned populace. Looking 
forward, he saw in the comivg ages a few weeping dis- 
ciples seeing in his crucifixion the evidence of his love ; 
bat he saw also infidelity crying scorvfully, He saved 
others, himself he cannot save; and indifference gam- 
bling at the foot of his cross. And for these he died: 
not for loved friends; not for a nation that he had 
cause to love; not for friendship’s sake or patriotism’s 
sake: but for enemies; for love’s sake; for his own 
love wherewith he loved us even while we were dead 
ip trespasses and sins. 

This death, moreover, was not accidental or inci- 
dental—an episode in his life or a chance close to it. 
It was the fitting and necessary climax ofa life of self- 
sacrifice. He laid down his life for his sheep. From 
the manger to the cross the whole life was gladly given 
up to others. He turned aside from all avenues that 
opened to wealth, position, reputation, ease, or influ- 
ence, as men estimate influence; he laid aside all in- 
tellectually congenial companions and became a friend 
of publicans and sinners; and he did it all that he 
might save those who did not appreciate either him or 
his service. His dying was but a part of his laying 
down his life for others. 

Of these elements some have entered more or less 
into other martyrdoms; but no other martyrdom has 
ever so combined them all. 

And yet I do not think we can read aright the story 
of this death unless we read it in the light of the resur- 
rection which followed. It was thus Peter read it in 
his Pentecostal speech, and the other Apostles in their 
revival addresses. ‘‘He whom ye have with wicked 
hands crucified and slain,” said they, ‘‘God hath shown 
to be a Prince and a Saviour by the resurrection from 
the dead.” It was the death followed by the resurrec- 
tion that proved to that age and to the ages since that 
it was not Jesus, son of Joseph, but Christ, Son of God, 
who died on Calvary. The life, the death were all 
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parts of the one incarnation and humiliation, all parts 
of the one disclosure of divine suffering love. The 
crucifixion I have spoken of as though it were a 
martyrdom. But it was no martyrdom. It was no 
illustration of what man can be inspired to suffer for 
his fellow man. It was an exemplification of the spirit 
of divine love that lays down life for men, that suffers 
long and is kind. 

In this paper I have merely suggested some prelimi- 
nary considerations as a preparation for the study of the 
New Testament narrative of the crucifixion. We need to 
guard against looking with pitying eyes on the agonies 
of the cross. Christ still says to us, ‘‘ Weep not for 
me; weep for yourselves and your children.” We 
need to guard ourselves against highly-wrought and 
dramatic picturing of this scene. It is not without 
significance that the evangelical narratives are abso- 
lutely colorless in their simplicity. If we remember 
Who died, and Why he died, we shall find no need to 
arouse our sympathies by sensational pictures of the 
death itself. 





PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. Forgiveness of Sin through 
Christ. : 

lst. As introductory to the lesson on the crucifixion, 
let the teacher tell the story of the smitten Israelites 
and the brazen serpent. (See Num. xxi., 5-9.) 

2d. Show a picture of Christ on the cross, and teach 
that he was lifted up to cure a worse sting than that 
of serpents—the sting of sin. Tell in vivid language 
the story of his crucifixion, not only as given iu Mat- 
thew, the passage selected for to-day’s lesson, but 
glean from the four Gospels to fill out the following 
outline. (See Matt. xxvii., 35-50; Mark xv., 20-41; 
Luke xxiii., 26-49; John xix., 16-30.) The outline 
is as follows: 1. Prayer fur his murderers. 2. The 
title. 3. The division of his garments. 4. Jeers of 
his enemies. 5. The penitent thief. 6. The friends 
around the cross. 7. The darkness. 8. His cry. 9%. 
His thirst. 10. His death. Let the teacher write this 
outline on a red paper cross to hold in her hand while 
telling the story. It will serve the double purpose of 
being an object to hold the attention of the children 
and a memorandum in getting the events in the right 
order. A clock face drawn on the blackboard wich the 
hands pointing to three o’clock will be a help to im- 
press the hour of Jesus’s death. 

Return to the picture of Christ crucified; ask the 
children if they think that to look at a picture of Jesus 
on the cross will take the sin out of our hearts, as 
looking at the brass serpent cured the Israelites of 
their wounds. Teach that not looking at him with 
our eyes, but thinking of him, and loving him for being 
punished in our stead, is what will take our sins away. 

3d. Tell the true story of a little girl uamed Ida, only 
three years of age. On her birthday she had received 
many presents; before she went to bed she thanked 
God for each present she had received, and then she 
added to her prayer these words: ‘‘I thank you, Jesus, 
that you was punished instead of me!” Her mother 
thought that she did not understand about Jesus, so a 
few days after, showing ber a picture of Jesus cruci- 
fied, she asked Ida, ‘What naughty thing had Jesus 
done that they nailed him to the cross?” Ida an- 
swered: ‘‘ It was not because he was naughty. I was 
naughty, and Jesus loved me so much that he did not 
want me to be punished, and so he was punished 
instead of me.” 

4th. ‘The Wordless Book,” with its black, scarlet 
and white leaves, would make a good closing for this 
lesson. Send to Sanday-School Teachers’ Reading 
Room, Fourth Avenue, New York, for it. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF THE NEW TESIA- 
MENT.) 

This is a handsome volume of 546 pages. The me- 
chanical execution is excellent; beantiful to the eye 
and easy to the reaaer. It is also very creditable to 
its author as a work of theological erudition and re- 
search. It is a clear and forcible putting of the 
argument ip support of that view of the sacra- 
ments which was defended by Calvin at the Refor- 
mation, and has been held with great tenacity by his 
followers ever since. In spirit the author is eminently 
Catholic and fraternal. He is not exclusive, but 
devoutly believes in the Holy Catholic Church as com- 
prehending all the true followers of our common Lord. 

He defends the system of ideas which he holds 
against the perversions of Romanists on the one hand, 
and against the objections whch are urged by different 
classes of Protestants on ghe other. His examination 











1 The Sacraments of the New Testament as Insvituted by 
Christ. By George D. armstrong, D. D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 
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of those two hideous corruptions of the Gospel which 
have brought dim eclipse over so many ages of Chris- 
tian history and over so many nations of Christendom 
—Transubstantiation and Baptismal Regeneration—is 
thorough enough to satisfy the inquiring, and pointed 
and earnest enough to refresh and stimulate faith. It 
is healthy reading. 

His treatment of the mode of applying water in 
baptism is also to be strongly commended. He shows 
by avery convincing argument that the primary idea 
of the rite is purification; that it is emblematic of that 
purification of the heart and life which is wrought by 
the Word and Spirit of God, and that application of 
water in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost is baptism whatever the method of its 
aplication. The discussion of this subject leaves on 
the mind the impression that more argument on the 
question is useless, and that it would greatly promote 
the peace and power of the Church of Christ if here- 
after this question could be left to the simple influence 
of the study of the Bible on the candor and good sense 
of the Christian community, with perfect freedom to 
all to use such methods in baptism as may seem fittest 
to each. There never was a more needless and sense- 
less schism in the Christian Church. 

The author’s treatment of pedo-baptism is also 
exhaustive and strong. But no one acquainted with 
the actual position of the question could reasonably 
expect that it would prove satisfactory to all minds. 
It is a question which ought always to have been left 
to individual judgment and conscience. 

Another subject which the author discusses with 
much earnestness is the terms of communion. He 
zealously defends what is commonly called open com- 
munion, as against the practice of most Baptists and 
some Presbyterian churches; but it seems to us that he 
is far from being successful in constructing a consist- 
ent and satisfactory argument to maintain his position. 
He heartily admits the grand truth that every true dis- 
ciple of Christ is a member of the church universal by 
virtue of having been born of the Spirit, and quotes 
from Dr. Hodge a noble utterance to sustain him in 
that position. Both Dr. Hodge and our author stoutly 
maintain that every true disciple of Christ is entitled to 
all the privileges of the Lord’s people. To their being 
entitled to enjoy these privileges, both maintain that 
there is one condition. It is that they should confess 
Christ before men. 

But it is said that to profess Christ before men im- 
plies becoming a member of some particular Church. 
What then is meant by a particular Church? Of par- 
ticular Churches, in the sense in which this phrase is 
used in our times, the Scriptures know nothing. In 
apostolic times there was no Methudist Church, North 
or South, no Presbyterian Church, no Episcopal 
Church, either Anglican, American or Reformed, no 
Papal, Greek, Armenian or Nestorian Church; there 
was only the one Church which Jesus promised to 
build upon the rock. Of that one Church every true 
disciple became a member by being born of the Spirit, 
without admission by any human authority. 

Itis to be hoped that Dr. Armstrong will farther 
elucidate this subject in his next edition. There is 
reason to apprehend that close communivn prevails 
much mure widely than he supposes. 





GEDDES'S DE WITT. 

There can be little doubt of a revival, within the few 
past years, of a public interest in history, if the ever- 
increasing multiplicity of detailed historical works can 
be considered as affording an indication. The older his- 
torians took us over the whole field of a national 
career and presented a broad panorama of the move- 
ments of centuries. Their view was general and com- 
prehensive. More recently, historical writers have 
busied themselves rather with patches of history here 
and there than with general surveys. They have 
chosen a single epoch, a single reign, or a single 
series of events, and have filled in their picture with 
an amplitude of detail which in many cases has ex- 
hausted their chosen topic. Thus we are getting a 
more minute insight into the events of the past; the 
springs of national and even of individual action. A 
particular age or personage is presented to us with all 
the distinct fullness of substance that we perceive in 
the canvases of Rembrandt and Holbein. 

Of this character is Mr. Geddes’s history of the 
Grand Pensionary De Witt’s administration in Holland. 
The reader cannot hope, in perusing De Witt’s career, 
for the picturesqueness and dramatic interest which 
attach to the story of the Dutch Republic, as so 
splendidly portrayed by Motley. As Mr. Geddes him- 
self frankly says in his preface, De Witt’s ‘“‘age has 
little in commen with the noble epoch described with 
so much graphic force by Mr. Motley, and in studying 
it we are moving in altogether a lower world in human 





1 History of the administration of John De Witt, Grand Pen- 
signary of Holland. Voll. By James Geddes. New York: 
Harper Bros., 18380. 
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interest, passion, duty, and activity.” But, if less thrill- 
ing in interest, the history of the long and bitter 
struggle between the oligarchical republicans under 
De Witt’s lead and the popular party of the house of 
Orange is of high importance in throwing light upon 
the political development of Europe in the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Geddes has given us the sequel of the 
heroic struggles of the Dutch for national liberty; and 
those who would learn the whole lesson of those 
struggles cannot wisely omit to read his account of the 
De Witt administration. Nor is it the history of Hol- 
land alone that is involved in this narrative. Fresh 
lights are incidentally thrown upon the springs of 
action of the greater European states. De Witt was 
far from being an unimportant figure in the general 
diplomatic drama. Holland, as a power, was formi- 
dable to England, and even to the magnificent Louis. 

The present volume conducts us from the time of the 
birth of John De Witt at Dordrecht, in 1625, down to 
his secret negotiation with Cromwell for the purpose 
of excluding the infant Prince of Orange (afterwards 
William III. of England) from the Dutch stadtholder- 
ship. His career is minutely traced through his educa- 
tion, which was most carefully conducted by his father, 
a man of much note; his appointment as Pensionary of 
his native district; the Anglo-Dutch war, from 1652 to 
1653; De Witt’s attainment of the high office of Grand 
Pensionary of Holland; his remarkable acts while oc- 
cupying it, and his relations and negotiations with the 
powers of Europe. Mr. Geddes is especially interested 
in the analysis of De Witt’s own character, and prob- 
ably we have in his pages as finished a portrait of the 
Grand Pensionary as, in the paucity of contemporary 
materials, it were possible to produce. The historian 
judges that, while De Witt was evidently inferior to 
Cromwell, he was to be regarded as ‘‘a man of rare 
and singular talent, rather than as one of the great 
chosen ones of the earth. He stands far above the 
common run of men; and he was head and shoulders 
above nearly all the notable men of his time. . . . His 
true place, mentally, is with the Richelieus, and Maza- 
rins, and William III’s—men of quite a secondary rank 
of intellect. He has no affinity with the Charlemagnes, 
the Gustavus Adolphuses and Cromwells of the race. 
He is not one whom the world can ever greatly admire 
or love; and assuredly he is not one whom it will ever 
adinit into that sacred Pantheon in which the memo- 
ries of the lower gods are preserved.” Mr. Geddes, 
indeed, by no means makes a hero of his subject, but 
presents him to us fairly and impartially, with all his 
imperfections on his head. 

The concluding volume (or volumes) will be awaited 
with much interest by those who peruse this. Mr. 
Geddes’s historical style is excellent, being lucid, vig- 
orous, and judicial; and the story of the later years of 
De Witt’s career is more stirring than that part of it 
involved in the present volume. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

One of the most suggestive political articles that has 
lately appeared is an anonymous paper in the June Aflan- 
tic on the attitude of the South. The writer considers that 
the South—viewed as a political party—has in view six 
objects: to obtain the power and patronage of the federal 
Government; to justify the rebellion in the pages of his- 
tory; to wipe out every distinction between loyalty and 
disloyalty so far as the terms refer to the behavior of men 
during the war ; tore-establish the State Sovereignty theory 
by gaining possession of tte Supreme Court ; to repeal the 
federal election laws, and to offset the growth of the 
Northwest by making three States of Texas and annexing 
Cuba and part of Mexico. He holds, however, that even 
if the Democrats gain the next Presidential election these 
designs may be defeated by the dissensions that will inev- 
itably follow among themselves ; while if the Republicans 
gain it, the added strength which they will acquire in the 
West and Northwest during the ensuing four years will 
more than offset the present consolidation of the South. 
Among the other contributions is a capital piece of politi- 
cal satire, also anonymous, in a letter from ‘‘An Old War- 
horse to a Young Politician ;” the continuation of the en- 
tertainiog ‘‘ Reminiscences of Washington,” and of the 
two serials by Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich, in which each 
displays some of his most charming characteristics ; and 
a critical paper upon King Lear, by Richard Grant White. 
There is also a humorous sketch by Mark Twain, on ‘‘A 
Telephonic Conversation ;” and in the Contributor’s Club 
a deliciously funny condensation of an alleged French 
novel of American life.——If one can do better than his 
best, Mr.W. Hamilton Gibson has achieved this result in the 
paper on “ Springtime,’’ which he contributes to Harper's 
for June, and which is the leading feature in an exception- 
ally admirable number of that monthly. We had thought 
that his sketches in the ‘* Winter Idy] ” of last March were 
the highest expression of the artist’s fancy and the en- 
graver’s skill; but we are not sure but that in originality 
of design and artistic treatment they are surpassed by 
hislater work. The fruntispiece, which represents a charm- 
lng bit of landscape framed in apple blossoms, is a poem 
as well asa picture. One secret indeed of Mr. Gibson’s ex- 
quisite art is his nice poetic sense, which makes his pictures 
interpretative of the finer and more elusive aspects of 
nature, and invests them with a rare delicacy and grace. 
It mast go along way in the art education of our people 
that they are permitted to enjoy at so insignificant a 





price such exquisite art work as the monthly magazines 
now afford. Messrs. Abbey, Rheinhart, Howard Pyle, 
and Jessie Curtis also contribute sketches to this number ; 
those of the first, accompanying Mrs. Lillie’s description 
of “A Moorland Village,” being in striking contrast to 
Mr. Gibson’s, though in their way singularly effective. A 
timely paper by Mr. Henry P. Johnston, upon Nathan 
Hale, commemorates the virtues of that young revolution- 
ary hero, and makes a strong plea for some suitable rec- 
ognition of his patriotic services.——In Scribner’s, which 
is lacking this month in strength and has an undue pro- 
portion of articles in the line of artist biography, the most 
jateresting papers are those upon the translation of the 
Cypriote inscriptions by Isaac H. Hall, and the present 
status of the Negro Exodus by Henry King. From the 
latter we learn that up to this time from 15,000 to 20,000 
refugees have settled in Kansas, and that 10,000 have been 
transported to other States. Of the Kansas settlers about 
one-third may be expected to become self-supporting in 
another year ; one-third are employed as house servants 
and day laborers, while the remaining one-third are at 
work in a desultory fashion but powerless to secure homes 
without considerable assistance. Not one Negro has be- 
come a tramp and only one has been convicted of any 
crime. The Relief Committee has received during the win- 
ter $25,000 in money, and merchandise valued at $100,000. 
Most of the money came in small sums, and the third of 
the entire amount was from the Society of Friends. So 
far from the movement being checked, it has steadily pre- 
vailed all winter and is increasing. It is thought, indeed, 
not unlikely that as many as 50,000 will come during the 
apprvaching summer. Mr. King states with clearness and 
discrimination the reasons for their emigration, and urges 
that instead of setthng in Kansas and becoming a possible 
burden on the community there they shall be diverted to 
other States where labor is in urgent demand.——The Art 
Journal (Appletons). In general attractiveness no one of 
the current art publications surpasses the periodical of 
which the issue for May is before us. The quality of its 
art work makes it acceptable to connoisseurs, while the 
variety of its contents adapts it to even a wider range of 
tastes. in the present number there are articles by Mrs. 
Haweis on the esthetics of dress; by James Daforne 
on Hubert Herkomer, in the series of British Painters; on 
additions to the Louvre; on the new Madison Square the- 
ater in this city; on Corporation Plate &c.; Domestic 
Architecture in Syria and Palestine, and the usual art 
notes from Paris by Mrs. Hooper. The steel plates are 
* A Reverie” from a painting by F. A. Delobe; ‘The 
Dispatch from Trebizonde” by H. Wallis, and “* Armed 
Science,’’ engraved by E. Stodart from the statue by J. 
Bell, The wood-cut illustrations of Mr. W. M. Chase’s 
* Still Life,’ and Mr. George Inness Jr.’s spirited “Surf 
Horse,” are noticeably good.——Lippincott’s for June con- 
tains the concluding article of the ‘‘ Summerland Sketches,”’ 
which is devoted to the ‘** Virgin Woods of the Sierra Ne- 
vada,’ which with ** Through the Yellowstone Park,’’ by 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell, and the *‘ Career of a Prairie Far- 
mer,” gives the number a decidedly Western tone. An in- 
teresting paper, entitled ‘‘Our Young Kindergartner,” out- 
lines the methods and aims of Froebel's disciples, while the 
second of Mrs. Campbell’s “‘ Studies in the Slums” sketches 
the remarkable career of Jerry McAuley. 


Handbook of Drawing, By William Walker (Scribner’s)- 
Two prefaces, an Address to Students and an Introduc- 
tion are certainly ample by way of preliminaries to this 
excellent standard work, of which the present volume is 
the first Awerican edition, published under special arrange- 
ment with the author. Such arrangements are always de- 
serving of notice, considering the non-existence of an inter- 
national copyright law, and the freedom with which pub- 
lishers can borrow, if they choose, from foreign fields. Mr. 
Walker is lecturer and teacher of drawing in the Owens 
College, Manchester, England. His book in its English 
editions has secured a wide sale, and it is to be found in 
most of the large libraries and in the hands of very many 
students. lt takes up the subject of drawing in a very 
sensible way, showing at first how people live under the 
impression that they see things as they are while really 
they see them in the most superficial manner, and going 
on by easy progressive stages to lead the student up to an 
appreciation of nature and art in their many-sided phases 
of form, shade, and color. We notice, as particularly 
worthy of commendation, the chapters on tree-drawing, 
perspective, the treatment of water, etc., ete. As an in- 
stance of the author’s way of treating puzzling matters, 
we may cite his way of extemporizing a placid lake with 
precipitous banks. He simply lays an ordinary hand-mir- 
ror on the table, places a book on its side resting across 
one end of the mirror, and a piece of crumbled newspaper 
upon and beyond it. On the surface of the mirror he puts 
bits of cork with pins stuck in them to represent boats, 
and so constructs with a very smal) amount of trouble a 
panorama which, for purposes of experiment on and study 
of reflections, answers quite as well as—in fact rather bet- 
ter than—the real thing with its accessories. The whole book 
is in like manner based on common sense in theory and 
practice. It may be safely recommended as a guide for 
beginners and a convenient hand book for professionals. 

How to Conduct Prayer-Meetings, by Rev. Lewis O. 
Thompson, with introduction by J. H. Vincent, D. D. 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) The subject of this book is one of 
great importance. The prayer-meeting troubles many 
faithful ministers. It is aot whatthey want it to be, and 
they despair of changing it. The perusal of this volume 
will help all such. Its suggestions may not be adopted, 
but the possibilities of freshness and vigor will quicken 
the reader to new efforts. Prayer-meetings may be con- 
ducted to death. Ir the voluntary element be crushed 
the machine meeting will after a while lose all power. 
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The work of a Christian is various. “Speaking in meet- 
ing” may be the poorest possible test of piety, but that a 
reverent, earnest, spirited, thoughtful prayer-meeting is 
a means of grace and a power in the church none can 
deny. To those who have not given thought to the variety 
that is possible in the Text, Promise, Praise, Experience, 
Invitation, Encouragement and Consecration meeting, 
this book will come like a revelation. Let thoughtful lay- 
men put it in the hands of discouraged pastors, and send 
it to those who are not abreast with the working church. 
That prayer-meeting is good that helps people, and it may 
not be of the rattlebang stamp. The Holy Spirit is the 
true conductor. Tue human instruments that may be 
prepared, this book clearly and forcibly points out. 

Adventures in Patagonia. By the Rev. TitusCoan. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) The adventures of Mr. Coan in Patagonia 
date back to the year 1833, and were it any other country 
in the world the story would be an obsolete one, or possess 
only an historic interest. But the state of Patagonia to- 
day differs so little from that of fifty years ago that the 
experiences of Mr. Coan and his associates are no doubt 
paralleled in the case of the most recent visitors to that 
benighted and isolated land. About the country itself 
there is not much romance. The inhabitants were, and 
for all any one knows to the contrary are still, a race of 
savages, having some knowledge of civilization from their 
trade with passing vessels and with the South American 
settlements on their borders, but not putting the knowl- 
edge to any practical use. Mr. Coan found them not ill- 
disposed toward himself and companions, though their 
good-will was found to be unreliable, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the missionaries were finally able to escape from 
the land. The narrative is written in a simple, unassuming 
style. The introduction, by Dr. Henry M. Field, tells the 
story of Mr. Coan’s later life and of his wonderful work 
among the natives of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Fifteen Sermons by Bishop Whittingham. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) Bishop Whittingbam died in Octeber of last year. 
He was fourth Bishop of Maryland, and administered the 
affairs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in that State 
with zeal, energy and wisdom. He was pre-eminently a 
churchman—not of the Broad church. These sermons 
abound in the exaltation of the sacraments; and the valid- 
ity and importance of Baptism are repeatedly enforced. 
We suspect that nearly every direct precept on this subject 
could be found in these fifteen sermons. They are not a 
fair specimen of Bishop Whittingbam’s mind, for they are 
selected out of a small number which he left from among 
the many which his long and laborious ministry furnished. 
Besides, they bear the imprint of being preached for special 
occasions—confirmation, ordination, etc. ; and, though they 
clearly state the mind of ‘* the ecclesiastic,” they hardly do 
justice to the deep spirituality that belonged to the man. 
They will be especially welcome to a certain class in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church on account of the very facts 
which make them less valuable to others. 

Camp and Cabin. By Rossiter W. Raymond. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) Mr. Raymond, besides being, as our 
readers know, a charming story-teller, is one of the most 
skilful metallurgists in the United States, and has won a 
wide reputation by his mining surveys in the West. It is 
his experiences while so engaged that furnish most of the 
material for this book, two of the three stories being studies 
of mining life and character, and the sketches of travel 
being taken from similar scenes. The story of “‘ Agamem- 
non,” which our readers will recollect was published in The 
Christian Union about two years ago, affords some inter- 
esting contrasts of character, and is told with the author’s 
usual vivacity of style and keen appreciation of the hu- 
morous and picturesque. ‘‘ Widow Baker,” though a New 
England story, presents many of the characteristics which 
the Western life has derived from its Eastern ancestry. 

How to Answer Objections to Revealed Religion. By Miss 
E. J. Whately. (Am. Tract Soc.) The writer of this 
book is a daughter of Archbishop Whately, and its logical 
character might therefore be at once inferred. Dr. John 
Hall bas kindly commended the work in a prefatory note, 
although all will not agree wich his remark that “ being 
the work of a lady it may come nearer to the mental 
plans of a large class that need instruction than any book 
of the Archbishop’s.” Many ladies can write for the high- 
est intellects. The book is written to help those who 
wonld defend their faith when attacked. It is not spe- 
cially original in its replies to objections, but helpful to 
those who have read little. It is timely; a good book for 
the Sunday-school library and for those just beginning to 
doubt. Lt will prepare the way for deeper study. 

A Comic History of the United States. By Livingston 
Hopkins. (American Book Exchange.) The best that we 
can say of this publication is that it contains many 
cleverly conceived and well executed illustrations of the 
modern burlesque order. The funny passages in the con- 
text average one or two to each page, and a fair percent- 
age of them are really funny. The author has not, how- 
ever, succeeded in developing that touch of genius which 
1s indispensable in the successful production of a book like 
this. Fortunately it isnot very long—one may read every 
word in an hour—and no doubt many readers who are not 
over exigeant as to their wit will find it amusing. 

Little Pillows, Echoes From the Word, Morning Bells and 
Morning Stars (A. D, F. Randolph & Co.) are four little 
books from the hand of Frances Ridley Havergal. They 
are full of the gentle spirit, the childlike trust, the earnest 
purpose that characterize everything this lamented Chris- 
tian woman wrote. Her spirit was just that spirit of 
peace which busy workers in the fields of the world tind 
as helpful and refreshing as the shadow of a rock im a des- 
ert. These little books, three in prose and one in verse, 

are rivulets from a pure fouat ia, and into whatever 





life they come they will bring refreshment and beauty. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at_the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest sussequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.} 

Paruuips & HUNT. 


Platform Papers, by Daniel Curry. Ad- 
dresses, discussions, and essays, on social, 
moral and religious subjects. 389 pages well 
described by the title. 

HovuauHton, Oscoop & Co. 

Ballads and Lyrics by Henry C. Lodge. A 
collection embracing the most popular English 
lyrics and single poems. 

Adirondack Stories by P. Deming, a collec- 
tion of attractive sketches of life in the wil- 


derness. 
NELSON D. QUINNEY. 


Doom Eternal by the Rev. J. B. Reimensny- 
der. Setting forth the author’s idea of the 
Biblical church doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment. 371 pages; price $1.50. 

Biock & CO., CINCINNATI. 

History of the Hebrews’ Second Common- 
wealth, by Isaac M. Wise. 386 pages; an ac- 
eount of the politics, morals, and religious 
thought of the latter Jewish period. $2. 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co. 

Meyer's Commentary. Critical and exegetical 
commentary on the New Testament by Hein- 
rich August Wilhelm Meyer. Imported by 
Scribner and Welford. $3. 

Forps, HowARD & HULBERT. 

Reminiscences of an Idler by Chevalier Henry 
Wikoff. Incidents of travel and anecdotes of 
society in various parts of Europe. $1.75. 

Unto the Third and Fourth Generation by 
Helen Campbell. Publication in book form 
of the powerful serial recently completed in 
The Christian Union. $1. 

A. G. Brown & Co., BOSTON. 
My Southern Home, by W. W. Brown, M.D. 
T. B. Pererson & Bros. 

The Roman Traitor by Henry William Her- 
bert. A story of the latter days of the Roman 
Republic. $1.75. 

LORING, BOSTON. 
Ethel Dutton, by Mattie May. Paper; 50cts. 
Gunn & HEATH. 

The Oyster, Clam, and other Mollusks. 
Alpheus Hyatt. Paper. 

E. B. TREAT. 

Seasickness, by George M. Beard, M. D. A 
treatise on the symptoms, nature and treat- 
ment of seasickness. 

G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 

The Hysterical Element in Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, by Newton M. Schaffer, M.D. 

Henry Youna & Co., Boston. 

The Children’s Hour, by Mary B. C. Slade. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

Reprints: Fortnightly Review, “In the Days 
of my Youth,” 20c.; “GreatVoyages,” “A Star 
and a Heart,” 10c.; ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day and 
Forever,” 20c.; “‘The Downward Path,”’ 20c.; 
“ Which Loved Him Best,” 20c.; “Guilty with- 
out Crime,” 20c.; “The Man without a Coun- 
try,”’ 10c. 

MAGAZINES, etc.—Alcohol and the Church, 
Atlantic Monthly, Popular Science Montbly, 
Report Connecticut Board of Education, Re- 
port Friends’ Free Library,Unitarian Review, 
Report American Madura Mission, Catholic 
World, NewChurch Independent, Lippincott’s, 
Nos. 8 and 30 Sabbath Library, Westminster 
Review. Pacific School Journal, Arthur’s 
Home Jourpal, The Gospel in all Lands, No. 18 
Sunday Library, Immigration, Mag. of Art, 
Nineteenth Century, Contemporary, Art Jour- 
nal, Eclectic, North American Review, Good 
Company, Scribner's, and Harper’s. 


By 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Ten thousand people visited Coney 
Island Sunday. 

—Judge Folger is now Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. 

—Theodore Thomas sails for Europe May 
26. He deserves a pleasant vacation. 

—If this drought would only dry up the 
political mud it would be an undisguised 
blessing. 

—May has been a very lively month 
among the west side squatters, 2,500 shanties 
having been torn down. 

Ex-Governor Foote, Superintendent of the 
United States Mint at New Orleans, died 
near Nashville, May 19th. 

—George W. Curtis lectured on ‘ Machine 
Politics, and the Remedy,” at Chickering 
Hall last Thursday night. 

—The United States Hotel, together with 
seventy other buildings, was destroyed by 
fire at Pittsburg, Pa., May 22d. 

—The first performance of the Passion 
Play was witnessed (by 8,000 people, a ma- 
jority of whom are Americans and English. 

—Governor Cornell granted Balbo a res- 
pite until August 6th, and (Cox (until July 
16th. They were both to be hung next 
Friday. 

—This is}the season when the hideous 
poodle again appears in our streets. No 
spring toilet is considered complete in some 


quarters unless this repulsive animal is in- 
cluded in it. 

—Memphis is trying to free herself from 
further visitations of pestilence by in- 
creased cleanliness. Thirty miles of sewers 
will be completed this month, and every 
precaution is being taken against a recur- 
rence of disease. 

—Joseph Seligman’s will gives $5,000 to 
the Society for Ethical Culture, and $25,000 
to be distributed by his executors among 
such charitable, benevolent and educational 
institutions as they shall think best, ‘‘ with- 
out regard to creed, race or religion.” 

—New York justice is not always tardy of 
foot. Jobn Williams, mate of the schooner 
**Victor,”’ beat off five river thieves from 
the deck of his vessel in Flushing Bay, Sun- 
day night, May 16th, and then, rousing the 
sleeping crew, rescued three of the rascals 
from their upturned boat in the water. The 
fourth was picked up by another boat; the 
fifth was drowned. On Tuesday the four 
were sentenced to ten years each in the 
State’s prison. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Andrew Harvey’s Wife. By L. T. Meade, 
author of “David's Little Lad.” “ Bel- 
Marjory,” e 

Rue’s Helps. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
author of ‘Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline.” 














My Desire. By the author of tho “ Wide, 
Wide World.” 
Muriel Bertram, 


A Tale. By Agnes Gi- 


Pebbles from the Brook. 

Newton 
WaslI Right? By the author of * Christie’s 

RN. cccdcccvescecccctccecdccssccscsecessece 
Saved at Sea. By the author of * Christie’s 

ET os varnish ech end ace ceees bine sik wameed 
My Neighber. A poem by T. D. James 
Yesterday, To-day and Forever. }8mo. 
How a Farthing Became a Fortune..... 
Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty 

+*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage 

prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Published May 20th 
E. P. ROE’S NEW BOOK, 


Success With Small Fruits, 


One Elegant Octavo volume. 312 pages. 
Printed by Francis Hart & Co. With nearly 
100 Illustrations from designs by GIBsoN, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, SHEPPARD, WINs- 
Low HOMER, JESSIE CURTIS, KAPPES, and 
others. 


Cloth, Extra Beveled Boards 


5 
50 





Liberal outlines of this work with its illustrations 
appeared in “Scribner’s Magazine,’ but the larger 
scope afforded by the book has enabled the author to 
treat many subjects tor which there was no space 
and also to give his views more fully concerning 
topics only touched upon in the serial. Mr. Roe h 
thus aimed to give, in an attractive and at the same 
time a thoroughly practical torm, the full result of 
his extensive knowledge and experience in this field. 
The result is a book which, while indispensable to 
practical fruit-growers, will be of especial value to every 
owner of a country home. 


Sold by all booksellers and by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
755 Broadway, Cor. of Clinton Pl., N.Y. 


MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 


New Story 


will be commenced in No. 31 of the 


New York Weekly, 


Ready SATURDAY, MAY 28th. 
IT 18 ENTITLED, 


QUEENIE HETHERTON. 


This is Mrs. MARY J. HOLMES? last story, and it 
is equal to the best of her works. It was written ex- 
pressly and exclusively for the 


New York Weekly, 


and can be read nowhere else. 





SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 


Terms to Mail Subscribers. 
1 month (postage free) 25c. | l year, 1 copy ‘postage free) $3 
th Bc. “2 copies 5 
“4 copies 
Seopies.......... . 
Any person who sends $2 at one time, for eight 
copies, is entitled to a ninth copy free. Getters up of 
clubs can afterward add Single Copies at $2.50 each. 
All letters should be addressed to 


FRANCIS 8. ag | STREET & SMITH, 
FRANCIS 8. SMITH, PROPRIETORS, 


25, 27, 20 & 31 Rese St., N.Y. 


“ 





P.O, Box 2734. 


TH 


Bible Reade Commer 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, in Two Vol- 
umes. Vol. I, The Fourfold Gospel. 
Vol. IT, The Acts, the Epistles, and 
the Revelation. 


With the Text Arranged in Sections. 


Brief Readings and Complete, Annotations, selected 
trom * The Choice and st Observations” 
of more than Four Hundred Eminent 
Christian Thinkers of the Past 
and Present. 
With 108 Illustrations, Maps'and Dia. 
grams. 


PREPARED BY 


J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


Price, per vol., in cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; half 
morocco, $7.00. 


From the Rt. Rev, F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
Bishop of Central New York. 


‘Lam thankful for an opportunity to recommend 
this remarkable work by Dr. Butler to everybody 
with whom my words can have the least weight— 
clergy or laity, man or woman, rsons of much or 
littlereading. Itis difficult to 
minds tooh 
structed by it. 

** The plan is original and peculiar. 
Editor had said ot ever 
New Testament, not‘ 


ink of any class of 
h or too low to be quickened and in- 


Itis as it the 
passage or text in the whole 
hat shall I say about it?’ but 
‘ What are the best, deepest, brightest, richest thoughts 
that have been excogitated and written down respect- 
ing it or suggested by it, within the range of four 
hundred and thirty of the ablest scholars and divines, 
speaking English or translated into English, living or 
dead, on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean? and had 
gathered these thoughts in a natural and logical 
order on the pages of his book. This in tact is what 
he has done. Itis done with vast pains and patience. 
with’ great care and discrimination 1n the selection, 
with excellent taste, with a fine appreciation of what- 
ever is true‘or striking in idea, and strong or beau- 
tiful in style.” 
From the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 
Pres. of Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 


**T could not, by any variety of words, more 
honestly or more satisfactorily express my opinion 
of Dr. Butler’s Commentary, than in the well- 
considered language of Bishop Huntington, which [ 
beg permission to make my own.” 
From the Rev, R. 8. STORRS, DD. 

* Bishop Huntington expresses, with characteristic 
and happy emphasis, the judgment which I think all 
who intelligently examine Dr. Butler’s Commentary 
will rorm of his plan, and of its general execution.” 


From NOAH PORTER, D.D., President of 
Yale College. 


“TI find the plan to be unlike that of any other with 
which lam acquainted, and the execution very suc- 
cessfal. I am confident that it will take its place with 
students by the side of the ordinary commentaries, 
and will be esteemed a very valuable addition to the 
religious reading of Christian families.” 


From the Rev. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


** With admirable judgment Dr. Butler has produced 
a commentary combining variety of authorship with 
unity of treatment. The old and the latest writers 
are equally brought into requisition, and always with 
the discriminating taste of a scholar. The work will 
be of permanent value.” 


*,* The publishers have similar testimonials 
of ota bp from numerous other distinyuished 
scholars and divines. A full descriptive circu- 
lar, with a great nwmber of their testimonials 
appended, will be sent on application. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yors. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITER- 
ABRY NOTES. By Bayarp TAYLOR, 
uniform with his “Studies in German 
Literature,” octavo, cloth extra, $2.25. 

Among the subjects treated in this volume 

are Days in Weimar, Literature as an Art, 

Hugo, Tennyson, Hebel, Ruckert, Freiligrath, 

Thackeray, Bryant, George Eliot, etc., etc. 

According to the judgment of competent 

critics these essays comprise some of the au- 

thor’s best literary work. 
Also, a new edition of 
STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. Octavo, cloth extra, $2,25. 
* Forms the best introduction we know of to the 
literature of Germany.’’— London Spectator. 
Two new volumes in the 


KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS. 

UNCLE JACK°S EXECUTORS. By 
A. L. NOBLE. Square l6mo, cloth extra, 
$1.25; paper, 60 cents. 

A charming story of New York and New 
England life, containing much quiet humor, 
and showing exceptional skill in character 
drawing. 

THE STRANDED SHIP. A Story of Sea 
and Shore. By L. CLARKE Davis. Square 
16mo, cloth extra, $1; paper, 60 cts. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, and sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 


20 lishers. 





+ L’Art subscribers for 1880, who send 
in their names prior to July Ist, will 
receive, gratuitously, a splendid etching 
by Champolion, after Fortuny’s famous 
painting of ‘‘ Choosing the Model.” 





J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New 
York, sole agent for America. 


Was Adam the First Man? 


Just Published by 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 
PREADAMITKS ; 


Or, A Demonstration of the Existence of Men 
before Adam. 


Br Pror. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Pa)wontology in the Uni 
versity of Michigan, author of ‘ Sketches 
of Creation,” etc., etc. 
1 vol. 8v0., of over 500 pages, with Ethnographic 
Maps and numerous IUustrations. Price, 
$3.50. Gilt top, uncut edges, $4. 


One of the ablest critics of the Chicago Press writes: 


“ T have been allowed the privilege ot looking over 
the advance sheets of an important book by Prof. 
Winchell, the widely-known author of ‘ Sketches of 
Creation,’ a work which has had an enormous sale, 
and I venture the prediction that the new book will 
appeal quite as strongly to the general interest. The 
subject from the outset is managed in such a way as 
to enchain the attention of the reader, whatever be 
his prejudices or proclivities. Prof. Winchell is a 
firm believer in Christianity. He is also a man of 
science, who is not afraid to follow the search atter 
truth whithersoever it may take him. His strong and 
bold opinions upon the origin and development of the 
races of mankind are striking and interesting beyond 
question, and they are fortified by a great mass of 
testimony, procured through immense research.” 


The Spelt-bound Fiddler. 

By the famous Norwegian writer, KRISTOFER JAN 
SON. Translated by Ausrer Forestier. With an 
Introduction by Proi. R. B. ANDERSON. 1 vol., L2mo 
Price $1. 


“Full of sympathetic humor and pervaded by that 
delightiul flavor of naturalness so peculiar to Norwe- 
ian writers. One of the petneipa! characters in the 
k is the celebrated violinist, Ole Bull, whose naine 
has so long been a household word with us. . . . We 
do not hesitate to characterize the work as one ot the 
most charming and altogether delightful stories that 
we have met with for a long time.’’—/ Boston Courier. 


Sold by booksellers everywhere, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers,* 

S. C. GRIGGS &ICU., Chicago. 
ae indeed are the American chil- 
dren who have such a magazine as this !”’ 
—[LONDON TIMES. 


A SUMMER NUMBER. 


ST. NICHOLAS for JUNE. 


Containing a fully illustrated paper by 
Daniel C, Beard, clearly explainiug 
“HOW TO CAMP OUT,” 
cheaply, ‘easily and comfortably. Among 
the other papers is an account of 
THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER HOME 
BAT Ss L. *s 

with seven pictures by Jessie Curtis, taken 
on the spot. There are five complete short 
stories, serial stories by Noah Brooks and 
Miss Alcott; bright pictures, short poems 
and jingles. 

Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
all dealers. 
SCRIBNER &«& CO., 743 Broadway, 

New York. 


For Sunday - Schools! 
For Temperance ! 


The Best New Books! 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS, tise 


and Rev. E. A. HorrMan, has every qualification 
to be a standard Temperance Song Book, Choice 
hymns and songs, and music in excellent taste, 
are found throughout. There are nearly a bun- 
dred songs. Specimen copies mailed for 35 cts. 
$3.60 per dozen. 


(The older and larger book, HULL’S TEM- 
PERANCE GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) retains its 


great popularity.) 
White Robes ! White Robes ! 
White Robes ! 


White Robes ! 
White Robes! White Robes! 
White Robes ! 


White Robes! oe 2 
White Robes! ¢3'00 per dozen, White Robes! 
By G. C. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT. Bic as 


. Is a perfect “ electric” light 
for radiance and beauty. 
best songs by 27 of jthe very best authors, and 
sells for $10 per hundred. Mailed for 12 cents. 


New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Premium Sunday-School Song 
Book for 1880. 


This New and Beautiful Song 
Book is now ready. We have 
abundant facilities to deliver 
the thousands now ordered 
with despatch. Hxamine it! 

Send at once! Your order will 
be filled in turn. 

192 pages; $30 per 100, in 
boards. A Specimen Copy, in 
paper cover, sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
your Bookseller for it. Speci- 
men pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Publishers, 





For sale by 





The purest, 
sweetest and 
best of 
Sunday School 
Song Books. 

ailed 


Has 32 of the very 








73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
YHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
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Beethoven. H. H. Statham. W. E. Gladstone. 


S008] 
od 


Paganism in Paris. Hyacinthe Loyson. 
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The most enterprising and shrewdest booksellers of the country recognize the fact that “'The Literary Revolution” is in their Foes BSs E * o@ 
. . . . . . “se . -_ na 
interest, as well as in the interest of bookbuyers, and the leading dealers in important cities and towns will now commonly be found repre- meAs BOS re) Par 3 
senting us. The sale of books is given to but one dealer in each place. Concentration limits expense and makes lowest prices possible. Bas| ce RS a Ms) 
i . * = 4 —e 
If no bookseller in your town represents us, speak to them, and write to us for catalogue; if none of them have the good taste and judg- ome g rd 5 2 oO $ cm 
eee P P P J . a & “aed 
ment to get on the people's side of “' The Literary Revolution,” we will see that another bookstore is started in the town. & Qe8 3 288 & 4 ” 
; 25 bE ORE ms ps On 2 
THE LIBRARY MAGAZINE secgese % Bose 
e EE | <8 gE es 4 é ts] 
This is one of the most important and characteristic of our publications. For 10 cents a number, or $1.00 a year, it gives more high- £ =o Pe sé zks4 $5 ® 4 
class literature than either of the four-dollar magazines. The bound volumes are among our fastest selling books—a fact without precedent = SEES a ey o0Q=Kx 
in magazine literature. Volume IIL. just ready, contains 1,158 pages, solid, beautiful brevier type, and presents, as a syall portion of its E gas A058 F bed 3 
’ . o~, 0 . ss . . : —~ 4 
contents, Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” and Thos. Hughes’ “Manliness of Christ,” both complete ; in book form, published by Boston houses, of 8 A pa J - fe) & w 
one was priced at $1.50, and the other at $1.00. “ Oo 2 2 s oe? 
A specimen number of the Magazine will be sent free, post-paid, to any one, upon request. Monthly numbers, July to December, 1880, will be sent, post-paid, for o $4 ab Oo on 
SOcents. Volume ILL. just ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 60 cents, or bound tn half Russia, gilt top, price 85 cents, will be sent, post-paid, for 10 cents in additio. af = = a i} ¢ 
to the price. The follow.ng is the list of contents of Volume IIL: & FS} ? 3 o, hm Ree 
Animal Intelligence. Westminster Review. | The Philosophy of Drawing Rooms. Cornhill Magazine. | The Story of the Merchant of Venice. James Spedding. 3 a5 ae ° eos 
A recent page of Arabian History. W. 8. Blunt. Herbert Spencer on the Data of Ethics. H. Calderwood. | A Conservatoire of Music for England. Charles Sum ind 4 ss ° = a 
Where are we in Art. Lady F. P. Verney. The New Fiction. Henry Holbeach. ner Maine. s > 4 D 
Atheism and the Rightsof Man. W. H. Mallock. Benjamin Franklin. Edinburgh Review. A Sleepless Night. Alfred Austin. po g pet = s. 
On the Utility of their Beauty to Flowers. Edward Fry. | Free Trade, Railways, and the Growth of Commerce. The Outlook in Europe. Contemporary Reviev. ig ne” s qj x @ 
The Bells of Lynn. Fred. E. Wetherly. Old Fashioned Gardening. Margaret A. Paul. Personal Property, Debt, and Interest. F.W. Newman. 3 38 S oe | bs 7) 
Rejected MSS. Belgravia. The Pyramids of Ghizeh. Richard A. Proctor. | Pheedra and Phzedre. Lione! Tennyson. $ mone v J } 2s 
The Late John Blackwood. Blackwood'’s Magazine. An Antiquary’s Ghost Story. Augustus Jessop. The Pinch of Poverty. James Payn. 8 = Wh ag 5 > a | . 
The Functions of the Brain. Julius Althaus. The Russian Gipsies. Charles G. Leland. Prayer Among all Nations. Cunningham Geikic. i—] “2 > } 
Buddha's First Sermon. T. W. Rhys Davids. Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre.” John Tyndall. The Reign of Queen Anne. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ss ; + od 
Barns and Beranger. Charles Mackay. The Beginnings of Greek Sculpture. Walter H. Pater. | Radiant Matter. D. Pidgeon. = He | 
Cervantes’ Voyage to Parnassus. James Mew. Hagen’s Death Song. Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. Ernest Renan. George Saintsbury. = 
The Manliness of Christ. Thomas Hughes. Handel. H. Statham. Russian Nihilism. Fitz Cunliffe-Owen. ro } 
The Cid. William E. A. Axon. Health at Home. B, W. Richardson, Seeking Rest. J. Ashcroft Noble. al e 
The Philosophy of Color. Edinburgh Review, Irish Needs and Irish Remedies. H. H. Hyndman. Sensational Science. George R. Sims. 2 
Colorado, } W. Barclay. The Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets. Alfieri Shakspere’s Fools. J. Newby Hetherington. td | 
| 


Copyright. Matthew Arnold. 

The Character and Writings of Cyrus the Great. 
Rawlinson. | Landlords and Land Laws. John Stuart Blackie. 

Daltonism. William Pole. | The Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold. 

The Perfect Death. Macmillan'’s Magazine. | The Literary Calling and its Future. James Payn. 

The Deep Sea and its Contents. William B. Carpenter. | The Lord’s Prayer and the Church. John Ruskin. 

John Thadeus Delane. Macmillan's Magazine. | Marcus Aurelius. Ernest Renan. 


Frances Eleanor Trollope. 


Sham Admiration in Literature. James Payn. 
Justinian. Robert Buchanan. 


Middle Class Domestic Life in Spain. Hugh James Rose. 
Usury. John Ruskin. 
Variations in the Roman Church. 
What isa Bank? Bonamy Price. 
What is Jupiter Doing? Henry J. Slack. 
What is Rent? Bonamy Price. 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. 


In 21 volumes, numbering over 16,000 pages. Volumes 
1 to 15 comprise the verbatim reprint of the last (1879) 
Edinburgh and London Edition of Chambers’ En 
cyclopeedia, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for 
the People. Volumes 16 to 21 comprise further treat 
ment o cope A subjects of the original work, with 
about 15,000 additional topics ; thus supplying the de 
ficlencies of the original, especially in its adaptation | 
to the wants of American readers. New, very clear 
faced nonpareil type. 


Price per volume : | wens 5 

Acme edition, cloth, 3 cents ; postage 10 cents. . — oun ae RED, Ge Cap, TE Seees Geet - 
Aldus edition, half Russia, eile top, $1.00; postage 13 | Acme Library of Standard age, 10 cents. 

cents 
Any volume desired wall be sold separately, and books | Biography. Works of Dante. 

will be delivered either all at one time or in instal. | 7 . . » .o | The Vision ; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Trans 

r ; ’ is ’ adi an 
ments as may be ordered. a eee _— — oo lated from the Italian by H. F. Cary, A.M. With a 


A special volume may be ordered by any one for ex- 
amination, with the privilege of return if not found 
satisfactory, within ten days after date of its receipt. 
Price and postage must accompany the order. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 
The ranks of the first 20,000 subscribers being closed, in 
ieu of terms heretofore given, which are hereby 
withdrawn, we now offer to each of 
THE THIRD 10,000 SUBSCRIBERS | 

A premium of any books selected from our list to the | 
amount of $2.50 for subscriptions to the Acme 
edition, and to the amount of $5.00 for subscriptions : 





to the Aldus edition, Under this offer orders must ey} * , 3: nen 
be acocmmaanes by full yment of $10.50 or $21.00 gs? Gus tub Biab) pectean hesmn. a ee Profusely illustrated. Part I., Beasts; Part IL, Birds; a3 < &4 - 
for the edition desired; the books selected as _pre- 7 : Pa IL, Insects. By Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D. Small .3 2 Ks eZ & 5 ® 
mium will be sent at once, with the volumes of the Plutarch 8 Lives of Illustrious Men ica type, leaded. Price: cloth, black and gold azoe Bae se & 62 & = 
Library of Universal Knowledge already issued, and " 1.00; postage, 11 cents. < yo=e ros = a ae 2 oa 
the subsequent volumes, when published, will be | Translated by John Dryden and others. In three . ss f2PEes8 = eab2° Fanos 
sent as may be directed. ee SLD oat Be a ane, nwdbgy F Stories and Ballads for Young v5.25 a5 > = 3 & Bs > are 
‘oth, 0; ha ussia, ¢ op, .25; postage 2 els —n 
Popular History of England, | <= D ne ; Folks. Fic yeces cece Ee 
By Charles Knight. Complete in eight volumes, bound on Quixote. By Ellen Tracy Alden. New and cheaper edition. | ¥ = 2 & § s6 eS SEs ec 
in four. Large 2mo., bourgeois type. With 32 illus-| The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Small pica and bourgeois type, leaded; with very | 2 _ ® ® se a “"s —2 £¥ bed 
trations and very full index. Price per set: cloth, Miguel de Cervantes. Translated by Motteaux. beautiful illustrations by Hopkins. Price. cloth, | 5 2 4 5 sks 5) Bs ges .--) 
$3.00; half Russia, gilt top, $5.00; postage, 52 cents. With 16 full-page characteristic humorous illus-| lack and gold, 50 cents ; postage, 7 cents. Sse z = & 4 se =3'2 
- trations by Hopkins. Brevier type. Price: extra 9, H sm? ea = al = a=] > ae 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. cloth, 50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. ” Bunyan 8 Pilgrim 8 Progress, Ss S “4 B= 4 es ea-4 4 ess Qe 
ies . Complete, with very fine illustrations by Barnard and | = = 2 ° Ss p BS-~ @ac? 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. _— ge rit ve te, lage = 25 ° tot 
Ry Edward Gibbon. A new edition with the note of The Book of Fables, <a pg oy pda} 4 foouil es 3 = s > 33 Be : 2 S Er a 3 i 
H. H. Milman, and a very fullindex. In five volumes, | Zsop's Fables, complete, with text based upon Crox-| “™° 8° < tapes os e242 08 4 #24 oe Sats 
bourgeois type. Price, per set : all, La Fontaine, and L’Estrange, with copious addi The Arabian Nights 45-5 s~ 42. Prostuns 
Acme edition, ote es postage 37 cents. tions from modern authors. ong primer type, ci ie 2 3 s=e8 7° Q2ESke 
Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $5.00; postage 52 leaded. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Griset. | The Thousand and One Nights. Brevier type; 16 fine FS. 5 a 3 2 g . 2 Ayes 
cents, Price: cloth, black and gold, 3) cents; postage, 7 + page illustrations. Price: cloth, black and gold, | 6 4 a8 SES Bee a ®@ & 
9, ry cents. cents ; postage, 8 cents. oes $ FOE. =. 
Macaulay’s History of England. : : wT EZ ress es S83 ges 
History of England from the Accession of James LI. American Patriotism. Robinson Crusoe. | - é a6 = =e S iN 2 4 °o 356 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes, | Containing the wisdom and eloquence of the founders, | py Daniel De Foe. Brevier type; 16 fine full-page 6s es) 228 < 25 Dey 
brevier type, with full index. Price, per set : builders, and preservers of American Liberty, Inde- | ‘jjjustrations. Price ; cloth, black and gold, Weents; | Sez "eso BE =m 3 
Acme edition, cloth, $1.50; postage 21 cents. pendence, and Unity, as found in their writings, | postage, 7 cents. , : - an ms 3 2 = tes & : 
Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $3.00; postage 32| speeches, and other public vers, from the first : “s "7 = . * o& a i 
aaittns opposition to the tyrrany of Great Britain to the Munchausen and Gulliver SLE cbh- Seo BSS 
M 1 ) Es overthrow of the Rebellion. Brevier type. Price : - S$See 22ers Bss e¢-= 
acau ay 8 says. Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents; + 8 cents. Travels and Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchau- 2 a &e org “So a 
Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays and | Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1.00; postage, 12) sen, and Gulliver's Travels by Dean Swift. The two | - = es ie & 3” aS 
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plates to help himself to whatever he desires! Parents 
can, With very little trouble to themselves, save their 


cold ground with its covering of trodden straw, the 
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By J.C. H.C. 


TZ NITTING, busily knitting, 
The dear old grandmother sits, 
While through the window in sunshine 
The lazy butterfly flits. 
It lights on the well-worn Bible, 
And sways its beautiful wings, 
While the good old grandmother ponders 
And sweetly, but feebly, sings. 
The hollyhocks, tall and slender, 
Stand close by the open dvor, 
Like sentinels watchful and tender, 
Their shadows thrown on the floor. 
The blossoms tempt bees by their sweetness, 
And blush in the hght of the sun, 
While birds, in their nests ’mid the tree-tops, 
Cease caroling one by one. 
And now she has finished the knitting, 
And thinking of far away lands 
She watches the butterfly flitting, 
And folded are grandmother’s hands. 
She dreams she hears little feet coming, 
And all her faint pulses are stirred, 
For loud o’er the sound of bees humming, 
The voices of children are heard. 
They troop up the garden-path gaily, 
And rush through the doorway in glee; 
But soon, in demure satisfaction, 
Are seated by grandmother’s knee. 
She tells them the old-time stories, 
And presses them each to her breast, 
Calls them ‘‘ Grandmother’s dear morning-glories,” 
And no one knows which she loves best. 
Her dreams change slowly to others 
More sad, and yet they are bright, 
For three httle heads are all shining 
Above ber, like angels of light; 
And six little fair hands are beckoning 
And a bright golden gate opens wide, 
Where her dear old companion stands waiting ; 
And gladly she walks by his side. 


And thus, sweetly resting, they found her 
That day at the setting of sun 

With a halo of glory around her, 
For grandmother’s work was done ! 








SELFISHNESS AND RUDENESS AT 
THE TABLE. 
By Mrs. HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


MONG the small things which, if unchecked, 
would prove life-long annoyances, none are more 


L 


conspicuous or more disagreeable than the rude, 
boorish, selfish habits so frequently developed in the 


conduct of children at the table. Here, as in all that 
is connected with the early training and education of 
children, parents should realize that they will be held 
accountable in a large measure if those committed to 
their care and guidance grow up with careless and 
reprehensible table manners. 

If parents commence in season it is not hard to teach 
any child old enough to be brought to the table (and 
that should be as soon as they can be taught to feed 
themselves, if only with a spoon, we think), to be 
quiet, and wait patiently until the older ones are served, 
instead of allowing the child to call for its portion the 
moment it is seated, and, if delayed, demand something 
vociferously, emphasizing its wishes with loud screams 
and violent blows on the table and dishes. If this mode 
of gaining its own way is attempted, and the parent re- 
moves the little tyrant from the table for a short season 
of private admonition, the discipline will be found effi- 
cacious, and will not require repeating often. Of 
course, this willinterrupt fora few moments the pleas- 
ant harmony which should be the crowning pleasure 
of each meal, but it will not recur often, and is a small 
price to pay for the comfort and honor of having our 
children become well-mannered, pleasant table com- 
panions. 

Neither would we advocate bringing very young chil- 
dren to the table when one has company. That would 
not be courteous or respectful to guests. But when 
only the family are present we think the earlier chil- 
dren are taught to sit at the table with parents, brothers 
and sisters, and behave properly, the more surely will 
they secure good, refined table manners. 

It is not difficult to teach a very young child to make 
its wants quietly known to the proper person and at 
the proper time. But what can be more uncomfortable 
and annoying than to sit at a table where the children, 
from the oldest to the youngest, are the dominant 
power, never waiting patiently for their turn to be 
helped, but calling loudly for whatever they desire; 
impatient if it is not brought to them on the instant? 
If attention is not given as soon as the words are out 
of his mouth, how unpleasant to see a child stand- 
ug on the rounds of the chair, or reaching over other 





guests from witnessing such rudeness if they begin 
when every habit is yet unformed. 

As soon as a child can speak he can be taught to ask 
for what he needs in a gentle, respectful manner, when 
requiring service of the nurses, or the waiter, as well 
as of his parents and superiors. ‘‘ Please push my 
chair up closer.” ‘‘Please give me some water.” 
‘* Please pass the bread.” And when the request is 
complied with, accept it and say, ‘‘Thank you.” What 
hardship is there in requiring this from children 
just beginning to talk as well as from older lads and 
lassies? It will require but a very few repetitions of 
the lesson for the youngest to understand that it is 
the only way by which their wishes will be complied 
with; and it is surprising to see how soon this mode 
of calling attention to their wants becomes as easy and 
natural as breathing. Parents are culpable who do not 
give their children the advantage of such instruction 
and enforce it until they have no idea of asking in any 
other way. 

And yet how many give no heed to this duty. How 
many hear their young charges callipg impatiently or 
arrogantly, ‘‘ Give me the butter, Jane.” ‘‘ Pass the 
bread this way.” ‘‘Can’t you hear, Jane? I’ve told 
you two or three times to give me some water.” Or 
some may soften their imperious demands a little by 
saying, ‘‘I’ll take the bread, please;” or, ‘‘ Hand me 
the salt, Jane, please ;” but the “ please ” is too far off 
to be very pleasant. It seems an after-thought. 

Whispering, loud talking, abrupt calls for any article 
on the table, beginning to eat or calling to be helped 
the moment seated, before the oldest are served, is, in 
the highest degree, rude and vulgar, yet by far too 
common. Some natural feeling of restraint or diffi- 
dence may keep the young more quiet when at a friend’s 
table, for part of the meal at least; but they can lay 
no claim to refinement or good manners if they use 
politeness only when among strangers—keep it laid 
away, like a new garment, to be put on occasionally, 
and to be thrown off as speedily as possible because 
not being in habitual use it becomes irksome. 

Many other habits creep in and find permanent 
lodgment if the parents are not watchful of their 
children’s behavior at the table. Picking the teeth; 
handling the hair; carrying food to the mouth while 
leaning back in the chair; rocking, or tilting the 
chair back and forth while eating; filling the mouth 
too full; eating rapidly and with much noise from the 
lips; sitting with elbows on the table—all these, and a 
multitude equally vulgar, can be met by a careful 
mother’s vigilance before they have time to take deep 
root, but if neglected will stamp a child with coarse- 
ness and valgarity no matter how exalted the station 
he was born into. 








A SUMMER JOURNAL. 
By ELAINE GOODALE. 


Sky Farm, May 10. 
** Where shall we keep the boliday, 
And duly greet the enterirg May ? 
Too strait and low our cottage doors, 
And all unmeet our carpet floors ; 
Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall, 
Suffice to bold the festival.” 
—Emerson’s * May Day.”’ 
ND the answer of the poet is the answer con- 
sciously or unconsciously given alike by poet and 
plowman: the command to a wise and temperate glad- 
ness in the open air. The earth holds continual festi- 
val, the stir of her wings and her sweet ecstacies of 
song are part of the everlasting necessities; for she is 
is neither drudge nor merry-maker, her weeping and 
her laughter are one with the painless throbbing of 
her heart. 

But for these men who have lain in her bosom, 
whose arms she strengthened with sinews of iron, 
whose arteries are hot with her blood; what is their 
reward for the work of a lifetime in wind and sun? 
Will she not sweeten their toil and surround their bed? 
Or is it the dregs of that brimming cup, humanity, 
which weakens the crimson tide and inflames it with 
evil passions? And those who have grown still far- 
ther away from the all-mother, whose hand is palsied, 
whose cheek is sallow and cold, whose vices eat into 
flesh and bone and fester in unwholesome darkness, 
her child-hearted joy is not for them who will not ac- 
cept her first conditions. For they who rejoice with 
her now rejoice with her always. 

May 10. 

For more than a week now the'*ows have been 
roaming over their broad, rich pastures, and cropping 
the sweet, juicy herbage with unrestrained delight. 
And we, even while admiring their delicacy of form 


and softness of color, their slow, undulating motion 


or graceful grouping of reposeful attitudes, are almost 
inclined to envy the exquisite sensation which must 
attend these sweet first days of freedom. After the 





light, springy turf under their feet; after the dingy 
barns, the green and forest-skirted field; after dry, 
dusty locks of hay, the never-palling taste of tender 
young grass, and the delicious coolness of running 
water! Where shall we find for our educated palates 
such keen and sweet delight? 

What do the cows do with themselves all day, I 
wonder, from the time of the farm-boy’s shouts and 
urging in the dewy morning till he follows them home 
at night? Do they turn from breaking their fast to 
stray through the dusk twilight of the woods, cross- 
ing and recrossing its tangled mazes by half-familiar 
paths? Do they stand knee-deep in the brown brook, 
and listen tothe rustle of winds and the plash of water? 
Have they any dim sense of fellowship with the oven- 
bird under the over-arching roots and the slim, dark 
cat-bird in the alders; with the woodchuck peeping 
from his burrow, with bright, brown eyes, and the mole 
sliding rapidly along the warm mud? 

As to their mutual friendliness there is little to be 
said—but yesterday an accident happened in the pas- 
ture the nature of whichis stilla mystery. Our little 
Daisy, the pet of the children and the pride of the men, 
was found lying on her side, while the other cows 
were gathered close about her, trampling her with 
their feet, pushing her with their horns, and evi- 
dently annoying her by their apparently idle curiosity. 
When the pretty creature was brought slowly up, 
limping painfully and breathing hard, among the chorus 
of pitiful exclamations a wonder was expressed at 
this heartless conduct on the part of her companions, 
and it was not pleasant to remember that a similar 
practice, somewhat disguised, is still current among 
civilized human beings. 

May 17. 

The tender blades of grass are springing thick in the 
meadow, and the hardy dandelions spangling it with 
gold, while yet the neighboring field is rough and bare 
and the farmer is dropping potatoes or scattering grain. 
For the wild growths follow each other in such rapid, 
unbroken succession from spring to Fall that a culti- 
vated crop, advancing by slow stages, is a noticeable 
feature in the landscape. There is no well-defined 
limit, either to the preparing of the soil or the plant- 
ing of tubers, but for a period of six weeks or more 
the two are all-important. And while to the looker- 
on there is no sense of monotony there is nevertheless 
room for little variation on the old themes of patient, 
unremitting toil, with man and beast unequally yoked 
together. 

Here, again, we make question of sympathy and kind 
ness between the two; and while there are, of course, 
examples from one extreme to the other, yet it must 
be said that among ordinary farm laborers there is less 
feeling of this sort than one would suppose. Going 
out together at sunrise and coming in at sunset, work- 
ing for the same ends under the same master, their 
close relations as fellow-beings and co-laborers are 
half forgotten through the instinct of command on the 
one side and the habit of trained obedience on the 
other. 

I have witnessed the cutting ‘‘ to single eyes,” and 
all the processes of planting, but the prettiest thing I 
have seen to-day is the open-mouthed delight of a 
ragged urchin who sat proudly astride of the biggest 
horse and rode before the plow. 








A BIT OF FUN. 


OW soberly and sorrowfully many of us live out 
our days; too poor, too busy, too sad to make 
anything but hard work and trouble out of life. This 
is folly and sin for the grown folks, but it is cruelty 
and misery for the little ones. There is not a home so 
meager that a littke good cheer cannot be found in it 
if the will is there. Kisses, you know, make of bread 
and cheese a feast. 

Many years ago, in a home where disappointment 
and sickness were no longer transient guests but ‘‘per- 
manent boarders,’’ two children lived. All that ‘ cir- 
cumstances” could do to make them cheerless and 
gloomy was charmed out of thought if not out of sight 
by the constant brightness and often playfulness with 
which the overburdened father and the suffering mother 
carried themselves in the daily routine and drudgery. 
Will those two children, though they live to be a cent- 
ury old, forget how in the biting cold of the winter 
morning all the discomfort of dressing was forgotten 
in the finding of a morsel of candy or a half apple care- 
fully wrapped in many folds of paper and tucked away 
in the toe of the stocking or pinned in the sleeve by the 
father, who had already taken his early breakfast and 
gone to his day’s distasteful work? Have the most deli- 
cate bon-bons ever tasted to them half so delicious as 
those little ‘‘acid drops”? Like an accumulating snow 
ball, a little treat grows big and wonderful when it is 
rolled about in mystery. A little simple fun, if it has no 
sharp prick of discomfort about it, makes home de 
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lightful to the small people, and, although older ones 
are not so willing to show their enjoyment of it, there 
is good evidence that it does them good. Living is 
serious business, death with all its solemnity is at our 
neighbor’s door and perhaps at ours, and there is no 
time for unseemly trifling; but because every power of 
our nature, every energy of body and mind and spirit, 
are demanded for the task given us, we are bound to 
take all the helps God has provided to enable us to 
make the best use of our powers and our energies. To 
cut off humor from our lives is to cripple us in the 
race; to allow no ‘‘fun” is to deprive us of a needed 
food. 

He is not the only fool (unthinking one) who makes 
merry. All carbon is death—no carbon is death also. 
Bring a little of the charm of fan and fancy into your 
dull hearts and homes and see if you cannot think with 
clearer minds of life’s problems and death’s solutions. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

|The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

Anent cold feet—the recent remarks on the subject are 
wise; also the directions as to the use of hot water. A 
soapstone, well wrapped up, never bursts nor leaks, and 
retains heat a long time. 

Many persons object to getting into the habit of using 
heat for the feet, but anything is better than trying to 
sleep with the circulation so unequal. 

Considering the work they do for us we treat our feet 
very badly. We squeeze up the toes till they are all out 
of shape; the foot is tilted upon beels till the balance is 
lost and the wrong muscles are brought into play; we 
wear stiff, hard shoes, and when the skin thickens to pro- 
tect itself we call the places corns. Heels! ‘‘ Dear madam, 
if you had a bone growing down in that way under your 
feet, you would come to us to cut it off.” (N. B. This 
won’t do any good, so long as the fashion lasts; then it 
will be sensible.) ‘ 

What is the best remedy for cold feet? Good digestion 
aud a regular life, with health. Our remedy? Have side 
by side two bowls or pails of water, one hot, the other cold. 
Plunge the feet in hot water, as hot as you can bear, say 
five minutes, then at once into the cold water, one minute 
or less; then rub them briskly and they will look red and 
warm. I learned this from an old doctor years ago. 

What is the philosophy of it? The heat expands all the 
smaller vessels. Under pressure or ehill the blood retires 
into the larger blood-vessels, and does not flow in a warm 
flood through the whole. Expanded with heat, the blood 
flows through the whole as it does in the face when we 
blush, 1f we ever do. Then the feet are warm. 

A headache which is due to unequal circulation may 
often be relieved in this way. Less blood in the brain, 
more in the extremities. D. M. D. 





I have been hoping some one would come to the assistance 
of “Mrs. E. F. P.””, When I read her appeal I felt sure I 
could help her. 

I would have my plants where I wanted them the most. 
I can well understand her difficulty, that all the floral 
books seem to be ‘ written for the wise.” 

To have plenty of flowers in winter there are a few 
“musts” to be considered. First, warmth, light, the 
proper amount of water, and rich soil. — 

If the florists told me I could not have plants in a room 
lighted by gas and provided with furnace heat I should be 
sure to try it, if I wanted the plants in sucha room. In 
the first place, a room in which plants will not thrive is 
not fit for a human being to live in. If the gas-fixtures 
are in a proper condition, and care is taken to keep the 
room well aired, there is no reason why one should not suc- 
ceed with a large variety of plants, enough to secure per- 
petual bloom. 

There should be no curtains at the windows where plants 
are kept. They must have all the sunshine there is. The 
tops of the pots should not come higher than the base of 
the window-pane. If there is danger that the carpet will 
fade it should be covered. 

I have been told repeatedly that one could not success- 
fully grow plants in the same room with a hard-coal burner 
and a carpet, yet I do; and my plants are full of bloom in 
winter. 

One must study the needs of the different kinds of plants 
desired. Some need all the sunshine there is and must be 
placed next the glass; others can do with less and take a 
back seat gracefully. 

With good soil, properly prepared, the room warm with 
south light, copious showerings at least once a week, I can 
see no reason why “ Mrs. E. F. P.,” or any other lady who 
will watch and care for her plants, should not succeed to 
her heart’s content. 

If processes by which I have won success for myself with 
different plants are desired I shall be glad to oblige ‘‘ Mrs, 
E. F. P.” by mail. L. L, R. 





Could you name one, two or three good books on eti- 
quette for children, in the order of their merit, suited to a 
little boy nine and a little gtr] ten and a half years old— 
great readers? I can conceive how a book of this class, 
with incidents amusing and otherwise, could be very at- 
tractive, but I know of none. A friend says that such 
books are strained; that Christianity makes etiquette, and 
that children must learn from association. True; but I 
think if any reading is valuable such might be; that such 





a book can help to indoctrinate Christian principles, and, 


with good associations, might be a great help. What is 
your opinion? Another friend says the Golden Rule is the 
basis of etiquette. A party of ladies from the city were 
rusticating in the country. Their hostess, a plain country 
old lady, was abashed, and at dinner ate with her knife. 
They were all amused excepting one of their number, a 
lady of culture, who immediately ate with her knife. 
After dinner she explained that she did it to make their 
good hostess feel comfortable. A book adapted to children 
with incidents like this would be read. Are there any 
books up to the mark? N, A. P. 

Such a book would be very helpful, but we know of none. 
Christianity, with its ‘‘Golden Rule,” furnishes the princi- 
ples, but children andeven grown folks need help in apply- 
ing them to our day and circumstances. 





In the warm days of spring salad is palatable and whole- 
some to most people. Where oil dressing is not relished, 
cream dressing is sometimesenjoyed. To make it, take the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs and rub them smooth with a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, a saltspoonful (or more, ac- 
cording to taste) of salt, a “‘ pinch ’’ of pepper, a saltspoon- 
ful of sugar and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Add 
half a teacupful of sweet cream and beat the ingredi- 
ents thoroughly together with a ‘“‘Dover ” egg-beater, and 
at last add enough vinegar to reduce to a creamy thickness 
and to suit the taste. No rule for the quantity of vinegar 
can be given because it differs so in strength. 





If “An Old Subscriber” will send bis address, some 
communications in respect to back numbers of ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit” and The Christian Union will be forwarded to him, 


®Our Poung Folks. 


PRUE. 


By Hope LEDYARD. 











‘© {7 OU say you’d like to go—why don’t you, then?” 
said Mr. Travis, as if that settled the matter. 

‘* But there are the children—”’ 

‘¢ Prue is old enough to look after the children.” 

“‘Y-e-s,” said the mother, doubtingly, ‘‘ but Prue, 
though a dear good girl, doesn’t get on very well with 
the little ones, and Henry and Tom tease her dread- 
fully. Besides, Bridget is so peculiar, and needs a 
great deal of looking after.” 

Mr. Travis gave an impatient hitch. It seemed to 
him that the house almost kept itself; way down in 
the depths of his heart he thought his wife just a little 
conceited as to her influence in keeping things straight. 

‘‘T’ve nothing more to say and am too tired to talk 
more about it. You haven’t been away from the chil- 
dren for five years; your aunt wants you to spend a 
month with her, and offers to take you traveling part 
of the time. My notion is, risk a little and go. The 
worst that will happen in all probability is a little ex- 
travagance and discomfort, and I promise not to com- 
plain of either.” And with these words he settled to 
his reading and Mrs. Travis went on with her sewing. 

But, hidden behind the folds of the curtain which 
hung in front of the bay window, Prue Travis had 
heard her parents’ words. Prue was ‘‘ moony” that 
night, as Henry would have said, and in spite of its be- 
ing a rather chilly corner had sat in the bay window 
looking out at the peaceful moonlit scene. The view 
was not very beautiful or extended, but a full moon 
does much even for a village street and a straight gar- 
den which in full daylight showed signs of being the 
hunting grounds of Tom and Henry. Prue had been 
watching the fleecy clouds, and pretending that the un- 
tidy, neglected garden was a most beautiful spot, when 
her mother’s words recalled her to her every-day 
prosaic life. 

‘“‘T wonder who would get on very well with the 
little ones except mother? And as for Tom and 
Henry, if I’m to be left at their mercy for a month 
there’ll be nothing left of me. I’m sure I wish mother 
could go, but it’s just impossible.” 

‘With God all things are possible.” Well, what 
had that to do with it? Prue felt provoked with her- 
self; why did such a foolish quotation come in her 
mind? It was not God, it was she that would have to 
keep the house, and manage the children, and stand 
those boys. 

“IT never noticed it before,’ she thought, a little 
conscience-stricken, ‘‘ but mother does look tired out. 
Five years is along time. Let me see, where have I 
been just this last year? I staid at grandpa’s two 
weeks last spring—that was when mother had the 
house-cleaning done—and then what a good time I 
had at the sea-shore, visiting the Morrisons—I hope 
they’ll ask me next summer. And mother hasn’t been 
anywhere! Well! I never thought of it before. She’s 
never wishing—asI am. I wonder if I could—” 

‘TL can do all things,” her memory brought to mind, 
and this time Prue did not get vexed but her heart felt 
stirred and thankful. 

*“* Miss Tracy said every good thought was prompted 
by the Holy Spirit, so he has come to me,” and the 





girl pressed her face against the window frame, look- 
ing out and up with an awed, grateful feeling. 

‘* Why, Prue, daughter!’ said her mother a few mo- 
ments later, *‘ you quite startled me; where have you 
been? With the boys?” 

‘*No, ma’am; I was watching the moon. 
mother, I want to speak to you.” 

‘* Well, come in the parlor, so as not to disturb your 
father. Now, what is it? Latin this time, or Italian?” 

Prue laughed and blushed. ‘‘ No, mother, I don’t 
get on so very fast with German. I wanted to ask 
you to go to Aunt Ann’s. I'll do my very best, and I 
won’t forget; at least I'll try not to.” 

Mrs. Travis drew the tall girl on her lap. ‘ But 
your studies, Prue? I thought you had such grand 
dreams.” 


‘* Yes,” said Prue, with a sigh, ‘‘I guess it’s as the 
boys say—I’m not much good. Thoughif I could only 
translate German I’m sure I could do well. I might 
really be a help then, mother.” And Prue almost imag- 
ined the time had come; that she had received a check 
for her translation, and was being of real use! But 
after a moment’s pause she recollected herself. ‘* But 
you'll be an old woman before I can help you that way, 
mother, and I guess my German will get on all the 
better for a month’s rest. I want you to go, and let 
me keep house.” 

Mrs. Travis thought a little before she answered. 
She knew that most girls of seventeen could have been 
trusted to take care of the house for a time; but Prue 
was not like most girls. She seemed the odd sheep in the 
fold, and no one but her mother made much allowance 
for her, though her father was secretly proud of her 
love for books. ‘I'd like to go,” she said at length, 
‘*but —wouldn’t you forget half of Allie’s underclothes 
in dressing him? And those boys” . 

“* Yes, I know, mother; but you haven’t had a single 
holiday, and I’ll do my best.”” She was too shy to add, 
‘*and God will help me.” 

“Well,” said her mother, ‘‘I believe I'll risk it. 
There is the telegraph, and I can be sent for any time. 
It’ll be hard work for you, Prue, but I begin to think 
I’ve saved you too much.” 

That very night Prue began her preparations. Her 
books were all piled up in the closet. She was trying 
to ‘*model,” bat the little dumpy figure which had 
been her delight yet her torment was hidden away that 
it might not tempt her. ‘I might just try to finish 
this story,” she thought, as she lifted a thick manu- 
script from her desk; ‘‘mother won’t go for three 
days”’ But her habit of earnestness helped her to 
resist the temptation, and paper, pen and ink were 
locked up for amonth. The last thing before she pre- 
pared for sleep she slipped into her mother’s room and 
said, ‘‘I may as well begin to-morrow, mother, and 
dress Allie; send him over to me when he wakes.” 

Mrs. Travis gave an odd smile, and agreed. Then 
Prue opened her Bible and read, as she had done very 
faithfully of late. The girl had been won by a faithful 
Sunday-school teacher to strive after higher and better 
things; but thus far the striving had been very unsat- 
isfactory. Her Bible reading had not given her as 
much real pleasure as she knew it ought, and her 
prayers were formal. But to-night she had something 
to ask for: she wanted to be a good sister, to have 
Christ’s patience and wisdom; and she rose from her 
knees with a strange, wonderful feeling of God’s near- 
ness, of his love for and interest in even her. 

It was late before Prue fell asleep. She had a habit 
of lying awake late ard then sleeping soundly in the 
morning; her mother, who was only too indulgent, 
never allowing her to be disturbed, and keeping her 
breakfast hot. But the next morning she was roused 
by something jumping up and down on her bed. 

‘*Wake up, Prue, and dress yourself. I’m a-goin’ to 


But, 





dance on the bed so’s to keep my foots warm. Your 
springs is nicer than mamma’s.” 

‘* Why, Allen Travis! it can’t be time to get up.” 

‘* Yes, ’tig; and I’ve brought in all my clothes. You 


better hurry, for if I ain’t down first I’ll cry.” 

Prue, knowing what Allie could do in that line, 
went briskly to work, and when half dressed herself 
finished the little boy’s toilet to start him down in 
time. But he had forgotten his anxiety in the pleasure 
of examining ‘“ Prue’s sings,” and would not go till 
sister went too. For the first time since she had re- 
solved to read a few verses and pray before she left 
the room the girl felt tempted to neglect her morning 
devotions. They were not a religious family, and she 
did not know what remarks Allie might make; but, 
ashamed of her own cowardice, she opened her Bible, 
read a few verses, and then knelt for a minute, though 
she hardly knew what she said. When she rose Allie 
was standing by her side looking very grave, but said 
nothing. The two went down hand in hand to the 
dining-room, where the rest of the family were already 
assembled. 

** Prue’s turned-over a new leaf !”’ 

‘*My! Wonders will never cease!” whispered the 
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two boys, while Bessie and May, who were eating their 
breakfast and giving broad hints to mamma about the 
lunch she was putting up for them, looked with aston- 
ishment at the unwonted sight. 

‘“*Prudence is going to take my place for a few 
weeks,” said Mrs. Travis, ‘‘and I want you all to make 
it as easy for her as possible. You girls must come 
down tive minutes earlier and put up your own lunch.” 

“They'd better,” said Tom, ‘‘for Prue will never 
think of lunch. I hope, mother, you'll tell Bridget 
to be sure to have our dinner ready at half-past twelve, 
for Prue will be digesting German, or writing ‘a 
pome,’ or sculpting, and when you come home we shall 
be but shadows of our former selves.” 

The children all laughed heartily, while Prue’s break- 
fast was spoiled. 

The next three or four days were taken up with anx- 
iously watching her mother go about the daily routine 
of housework. The Travises were not rich, and as 
they had but one servant Mrs. Travis was kept very 
busy. She had sent Prue to boarding-school for three 
years, and since her return had not asked her help 
about the house, so that it was not entirely the girl’s 
fault that she had led such a self-engrossed life. But 
as Prue watched her mother she felt ashamed that she 
had left her to do so much. While she had been up- 
stairs in her pretty room, studying and modeling, her 
mother had been driven by press of work to go be- 
yond her strength. Again and again, as Mrs. Travis 
thought of different things that had to be done, she 
would exclaim, “‘ It’s no use! I can’t go.” But Prue 
insisted that she could and should, and on Friday 
afternocn they all went in procession to the cars to 
see her off. 

The rest of the day went by peaceably enough, for 
the boys were in at a neighbor’s, and Bessie ‘and May 
were only too delighted to be allowed to sit up late 
and play with their dolls. Fora few days things went 
so quietly that Prue began to think it very easy work 
to keep house; Tom and Henry were not so bad, after 
all. She did not watch so carefully, and when Bridget 
came to know what was for the boys’ dinner on Thurs- 
day she found Miss Prue curled up in her easy chair 
reading so intently that she only looked up and said: 
‘* Anything—anything—I can’t be interrupted.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t,” muttered hot-tempered 
Bridget with a toss of her head. ‘Here she’s not put 
a foot in the kitchen since Tuesday, and me ironins 
on me hands still! I'll not bother about thim b’ys; let 
’em eat what they find.” 

The next sound that Prue heard was her name called 
in angry tones. She lingered a moment, ‘‘just to finish 
the sentence,” and then ran down to the dining-room. 
It looked a very different place from the sunny, inviting 
room that it had been the week before. Bridget had 
been too busy to ‘‘ brush up,” and the crumbs of two 
days’ meals were on the floor. The table-cloth had 
been hastily laid, and on the table was ‘“* dumped,” as 
Henry said, an end of ham, some cold potatoes, a loaf 
of bread and a plate of butter. 

‘‘Here’s a nice dinner for us!” said Henry as his 
sister came in. 

**Prue, Prue! nothing to do!” chanted Tom aggra- 
vatingly. 

“It’s a good enough dinner for such rude boys,” 
said their sister angrily, and, walking out of the room 
with a sandwich, went back to her book. 

‘¢Oh, we'll pay her for that! I’m not going to eat 
this ham. Are you?” 

Tom would have eaten it quietly enough, but felt 
bound to follow Henry. ‘‘ What shall we eat?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

‘¢ Oh, come down cellar and let’s forage.” 

‘* Mother never lets us.” 

‘*Pshaw! It’s different when Miss Prue’s at the 
head. When did you ever see the room like this when 
mother was home—or such a dinner?” 

So down the boys went to the cellar, where they ate 
up a pie which Bridget had put by for their-father and 
all the cake in the cake-box—not very much, as Bridget 
had expected Miss Prue to bake that morning. Then 
they found two forms of cornstarch, and after eating 
part of one they broke the other in pieces, just to spoil 
it. Hearing the school-bell ring, they started off, 
shouting at the foot of the stairs, 

“Sister Prue! Sister Prue! 
Here’s lots for you to do. 
You must bake, you must cook, 
If you in the cellar look.” 

Meanwhile, though Prue tried her best to get inter- 
ested in her book, her mind wandered and her con- 
science spoke loudly. ‘‘ What a looking room! Sup- 
pose father should bring a friend home?” 

“I don’t eare! Bridget might have brushed out the 
100m, and there was plenty to eat. Mother spoils 
those boys. There! They’re off. I wonder what 
they mean by those silly rhymes? Well, I don’t care; 
I’ll read a little more, and then I’ll do up the dining- 
room in time for father.” 

‘* Miss Prue,” said Bridget, after an hour had passed, 
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‘“*have you seen Master Allie? He hasn’t been in to 
eat anything.” 

Prue jumped up, threw her book aside, and, really 
frightened, asked Bridget where she thought he could 
have strayed. Now Bridget was in a bad humor, and 
took a grim delight in seeing the girl’s fright; so, in- 
stead of speaking soothingly, and reminding Prue that 
the little boy often spent a day at Miss Waring’s—an 
old maid who lived not far off, and was very fond of 
the child—she shook her head, and pretended to be at 
a perfect loss as to any idea on the subject. Poor 
Prue! She had grown very fond of Allie, and won- 
dered how he could have been gone so many hours 
without her missing him. ‘It was all that book— 
that horrid book!” she said to herself. ‘*‘ Oh, what 
will mother say if Allie is lost!” 

Putting on her hat she went up and down the street 
inquiring if any one had seen the child, but could get 
no word of him, and then went back to the house to ask 
Bridget where she had better go next. As she neared 
the door she saw two figures standing on the stoop, 
and one was—yes— 

‘Oh, Allie! Allie!” she called, her voice breaking 
from very joy. 

‘*Why, Sissy Prue, what you crying for?’ asked 
Allie. ‘* Was you lonesome? I was with my Auntie 
Waring, and she comed home with me. She'll stay to 
tea, if you'll ask her; she promised me she would.” 
The last words were said in a loud whisper as the two 
came up the stoop. Prue shook hands with Miss War- 
ing and felt that she could not do less than ask her in 
—at least the parlor was tidy. But as she opened the 
parlor door her heart sank. The little girls, she sud- 
denly recollected, had asked her permission to play 
house in the parlor the day before, and all the furniture 
and books were pulled about. Miss Waring begged 
her not to mind: they would put things in order to- 
gether, and soon, little Allie helping, the room was 
neat, and they sat down for a little talk. 

‘*T was afraid, my dear, you would be lonesome. I 
promised your mother to drop in, but I’ve been busy 
myself. How do you get on?” 

Poor Prue! The kind words broke down her self- 
restraint and she burst into tears. Allie stared in as- 
tonishment, and, fearful lest his friend should think his 
favorite sister had been naughty, he said, ‘‘ She ain’t a 
bad girl; she’s real good. She says her prayers morn- 
ings, and I know most folks only says ’em nights.” 

The excitement about Allie had been too much for 
Prue, who had really been doing a good deal—for her— 
and she sobbed so hard that Miss Waring drew the 
flushed face on her shoulder, saying soothingly, ‘‘ My 
dear child, have things gone wrong? Are you dis- 
couraged?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Everything is untidy, and I haven’t 
done as mother told me, and I didn’t mean to forget or 
to read a word, but—” 

‘*She’s real good,” put in Allie anxiously. 
says her prayers mornings.” 

‘“*Then you know who to go to for help,” said Miss 
Waring gently. 

‘© Oh, that is the very worst of it!’’ said poor Prue. 
‘*T did mean to ask for help, but it seemed so easy at 
first, and I didn’t watch, and —” she hesitated. 

‘“*And pray? Well, dear, you are not the first to find 
how true it is that we are in the greatest danger when 
all seems easy. But instead of preaching to you let us 
see what we can do to straighten out things. You 
know, though I have not seen so much of you, I often 
run in to help your dear mother and I know her ways. 
This is baking day: have you anything done?” 

‘* Not a thing, and the dining-room is all upset.” 

‘* Oh, we’ll get that in order, and, if Bridget is will- 
ing, I’ll bake you some cake.” 

‘*T know there’s a half a pie, and Bridget made corn- 
starch this morning, and there is some cake—not 
much.” 

** As soon as the room is in order had we not better 
look through the cellar?” 

Miss Waring showed Prue how to get the dining- 
room to rights in the quickest manner, and then, leay- 
ing Allie with the little girls, the two went down to 
the cellar. Prue’s eyes flashed and her cheeks burned 
as she saw what the boys had done; but Miss Waring’s 
hand was laid soothingly on her shoulder, and she 
said, ‘‘The best way is not to let them think you 
noticed it. Suppose you make just the same shapes of 
cornstarch. I will make cake and biscuit, so the 
rogues will have a good tea after all.” 

‘They don’t deserve it.” 

‘“*Do we deserve what we have?” 

Prue’s eyes grew softer, and she went quietly to 
work. All was done before the boys, who thought it 
best to be late,;put in an appearance, and Prue, prettily 
dressed, sat in the neat dining-room listening to a story 
Miss Waring was telling thechildren. The boys, little 
knowing she had company, came in shouting, 

* Prue, Prue, have you nothing to do ? 
Look in the cellar—there’s something for you.” 


But on seeing Miss Waring they stopped in dismay. 


** She 





‘*What’s in the cellar, Henry?” asked the lady. 

“Nothing, ma’am! That is—it’s only our fun. 
Prue—I say—Prue !” 

But Prue would not understand his whispers or signs 
for some time, laughing and talking while Henry 
watched, in an agony, as Bridget set the table. What 
would Miss Waring think of the cornstarch? At last 
she followed him out to the entry. 

*“*T say,” he whispered, ‘‘ you’d best give me some 
money, and I’]l get something at the baker’s. She’s 
going to stay to tea, isn’t she?” 

**Oh, yes; but don’t trouble about that! There’s 
cornstarch, and then there was half a pie left and plenty 
of cake—though I ought to have baked this morning. 
Still, she’ll excuse it if the cake is stale.” 

** Oh, but—Prue—don’t be too mad—it was mean— 
but we ate the cake.” 

‘* Well, there’s the cornstarch.” 

‘*Oh, pshaw! I wish we hadn’t done it now! 
broke that all up.” 

‘Why, Henry! If I hadn’t found it all out two or 
three hours ago what would we have done?” 

** You—did!” 

‘*Yes, and made fresh, so don’t you worry ; and after 
this I mean to try to be neater and give you good din- 
ners.” 

Prue was going into the dining-room, but Henry 
pulled her back. 

‘*T say, Prue—I’m awfully sorry. I won’t tease—- 
not if I can helpit. You’re a thundering good girl—if 
you do dream and moon around.” 

“I’m not going to do that so much—if I can help it, 
as you say about teasing. And, Henry,” said Prue 
shyly, but determined to show her colors, ‘‘we can both 
cure our faults if we ask God to help us.” 

‘* Why, Prudence Travis—and that’s what has made 
you so patient! Well—all I can say is, stick to it 
and maybe I'll get good, too.” 

It was a very boyish way of holding out a hope to 
her, but Prue did not forget that she was to lead the 
way. Earnestly she strove against her indolent, self- 
indulgent habits, and, though there were many failures, 
she never forgot so completely again; and Henry con- 
fided to Tom that ‘“‘ Prue, Prue, faithful and true” was 
much more appropriate than the old rhyme. 

Mrs. Travis came home at the end of the month ; but 
Prue has not given up all the housekeeping, but takes 
her share, and though she has not yet conquered Ger- 
man she is winning a far more important conquest, and 
Henry seems in a fair way of being won over by her 
example. 


We 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
THE TRAVELS OF THE STONES. 


EAR a house where I often visit there lies in a 
wall a fragment of rounded stone some two feet 


in diameter, of peculiar appearance. Its large white 
crystals of feldspar in the darker mass make it very 
noticeable to even the careless observer. Yet no ledge 
like this stone has been found anywhere in the vicinity. 
Where did it come from? Did it drop out of the sky? 
We might think so if it were not the fact that seventy- 
five or eighty miles north of this place there are ledges 
of just such material, and along the line toward these 
ledges many similar stones are found. There can be 
little doubt that in some way they came from those 
ledges. 

It is not always so easy to recognize a stone, but all 
over the country, where there are rounded stones at all, 
many of them will be found on examination to belong 
to quite distant ledges. We cannot help asking how 
stones could travel so far. 

The wind could not blow them along. No beasts or 
birds can be thought of as having carried them. There 
are wild stories about some of the most rocky regions 
that evil spirits hurled the rocks at one another, or at 
angels, in furious combat. But if we can find any 
more natural way of explaining the moving of the 
stones to their present places it will be safer to accept 
that than to fall back on legend and poetry. 

To begin with the simplest example: sometimes even 
large stones may be carried several miles by a brook 
or river. Though a stone will not float in water, yet 
a boy can lift a stone to the top of the water which is 
too heavy for him to lift out of the water. In time of 
freshet, after heavy rains or when the snow is melting 
in the spring, there is sometimes force enough in the 
full, rapid current to sweep and roll along stones several 
feet in diameter. This is one of the ways angular 
stones are rounded into pebbles. 

At the close of our northern winters, when the ice 
breaks up in the rivers, whatever is on or in the ice is 
carried down the stream. The melting raft becomes 
weaker mile by mile and drops its burden sometimes 
near the starting point, sometimes miles away. In 
these ways the rivers may carry the stones. Rivers 
do not all run now in their old channels, so that what 
they brought down hundreds of years ago may to-day 
be high and dry far away from their present beds, 
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The rivers alone, however, will account for the 
transportation of only a very small part of the stones 
that have wandered away from home. Many of them 
are on the tops of hills where no river could flow. Ire- 
member seeing a great bowlder of granite on the top 
of a high island in Massachusetts Bay. There is no 
other granite on the island and the shore is several 
miles away. No river could have brought this stone 
across the strait. Some other means must be thought 
of. 

We know that icebergs float hundreds of miles, and 
sometimes they have carried animals and even men 
long distances. We know, too, that the sea has in 
former ages covered great regions that are now land. 
Lake Champlain, for example, is now nearly a hundred 
feet higher than the sea, but along its shores and 
many feet higher are clay beds in which are many 
salt water shells. Once the sea filled all that valley 
and overflowed into the valley of the Hudson River, so 
that icebergs may have floated through that arm of 
the sea, scattering as they melted some of the strange 
stones we now find in such strange places. 

The next time we will talk about glaciers. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


YOMETIMES I find fault with the Post-office, but 
Ss when a letter comes back to me as it did the other 
day, and the envelope is all penciled over with the eight 
different places in the town of New Bedford, Mass., 
where the postman had tried to find the Miss Mary C. 
to whom I had written, I am sure I ought not find any 
fault. The great red stamp saying ‘‘ Direct your let- 
ters to Street and No.” is a very reasonable request, 
but as the street and number had not been given me 
of course I could not put it on the envelope. Now lI 
have two letters, this one and one to Miss Roberts 
O. B., Wheeling, West Virginia, sent back tome. So 
I must ask again that you all give me full name and 
address ; unless this simple request is complied with I 
cannot promise that your letters will receive attention. 
You need not be afraid I shall publish the name. I ask 
it only for myself. 

Judge Puck Buttons—-you remember him, don’t you?— 
has sent me his picture, and a very good picture it is. 
He sits on a table and looks as bright and wise as his 
letter would lead us to expect. I have put the picture 
upon my cabinet with some other photographs, and I 
am much obliged to Laura C. for writing about sending 
it to me. Next to hers I like that. Here is the 
* Judge's” letter: 


WRITING DESK. 


New York, May 10, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


1 have been having my picture taken and thought I would 
like tosend you one, although the opinion of the family is 
that it does not do me justice. It makes me look larger than 
I really am, but the saucy expression of the face is quite life- 
like. 

I have been feeling badly for the past few weeks, as my 
mistress has decided not to send me to the Bench show of 
dogs, to be held this week. She says lam not thoroughbred 
enough, and would not be even “ highly commended.” 

This is very humiliating to my pride, for I thought [ was a 
pretty nice dog, and I am sure Iam brighter and more intel- 
ligent than the thoroughbred pugs, for they are known to be 
stupid, and you can very well see from my picture that I am 
not that. I should think my judgeship alone would entitle 
me toa seat upon the “* Bench;” should not you, dear Aunt 
Patience ? 

My little cousin, Laura C., wrote to me to send you this 
photograph, which I am pleased to do; also a friendly wag of 
the curled tail of JUDGE PUCK BUTTONS. 


Now, if I were you, I should rather not go into that 
Bench show. I think it is a great deal more appro- 
priate for a judge to stay at home and receive atten- 
tion there than to go among all those “ stupid pugs” 
and be stared at. The fact is, that although I’m very 
fond of babies I never thought much of “* baby shows,” 
and I also like dogs and dislike ‘‘dog shows.” Please 
accept a kindly pat on your head in return for the 
‘* friendly wag.” 





LIBERTY POLE, Vernon Co., Wis., 
April 26, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have wanted to write to you for a long time. I am a 
little girl almost eight years old. I have alittle brother five 
years old. He has a nice kitten. He is reading to it a story 
ofacat. We have an old pussy and two kittens who have 
their eyes open. I have two brothers who are dead. One, a 
baby, died a long time ago. The other one died a year ago,and 
would have been six years old now. Weare so lonesome 
without him, and think of him every day. His name was 
Clarence. I have read “Little Prudy’s,’’ “ Little Women,” 
“What Katy Did,” “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” * Life of Washing- 
ton ;”’ am now reading “ Pilgrim's Progress.’’ I go to school, 
and study geography, arithmetic and writing. 1 wrote this, 
but am afraid you could not read it,s0 mamma will copy it 
for me. My little brother’s name is George. He goes to 
school with me. We have taken The Christian Union ever 
since I can remember. We have six canary birds. I am 
afraid you will think this too long if I write more. 

From your loving niece, FLORENCE V. W. 


Why did you wait so long to write to me? Next 
time please don’t get mamma to copy your letter. I’m 
sure I could read it. Is your brother’s kitten a Mal- 
tese? I once had one, andI wish I dared to have one 





now, but the last one we had ate one of our birds, and 
it made me feel very badly. We have only two cana- 
ries, but we have a lovely mocking-bird; perhaps you 
read about his coming to me from Virginia. He is 
very handsome, he sings beautifully, and makes us 
very fond of him by his funny ways. His name is Re- 
membrance, and I call him ‘‘ Remmie.”” Do you like 
it? I do, because he reminds me of my dear niece, 
Belle, who took so much trouble to send him to me. I 
don’t wonder you miss the dear little brother Clarence. 
But don’t you like to think how good and happy he is 
now? Nothing that you have to make you happy here 
is half so beautiful as that which he has; and you will 
want, I am sure, to grow more and more like the Savy- 
iour every day, so that you and he will not be so very 
unlike when your time for going to be with Christ 
comes. That, you know, is what we call death; going 
to be with Christ. I heard somebody talk, the other 
day, about laying a dear little baby in the ground. 
That would be dreadful, I think; don’t you? Your 
dear little brothers are not laid in the ground, and I 
hope you never think of them there. 





LONGLOOK FARM, COLUMBUS, Neb. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I come this time to thank you for the pretty card you sent 
me at Christmas time, and to ask you a question. This is the 
question: Don’t you think that every girl, rich and poor, 
should know how to do nearly everything about housekeep- 
ing when she is sixteen at least? It isa bard time to learn 
after one has a house of ber own to take care of. 

I would like to know how many of my girl cousins know 
how to bake bread, make a good bed, and iron a white shirt. 
I think Aunt Patience would like to know, too. I have been 
much interested in the letters telling what the cousins read. 
1 love to read, but I do nearly all the housework for a family 
of eight, and milk nine cows morning and evening. (I won- 
der if any of the rest of your nieces are milkmaids?) So I 
get bardly any time toread except when I churn; then I read 
The Christian Union and the New York “ fribune” in order 
to know what is going on in the world outside ot the farm. 

Iam much interested in Dorothy's garden. My garden is 
the prairie, my flowers are all wildflowers (in keeping with 
myself, for 1 am a wildflower, too), and my birds are ali out- 
doors in the trees instead of in cages, and they sing to ine 
while I wash dishes. 

Aunt Patience, please answer my question, and IJ will re- 
main your grateful niece, Looky H. R. 

I think, Looey, you expect almost too much; but I 
agree with you fully that every girl, rich or poor, 
should learn to do everything about the house. Per- 
haps she may not have it all learned by the time she is 
sixteen. Why, I am more than that—a litile—and I 
find I don’t know everything yet. I’m sure I should 
not get along very well milking a cow; even our gentle 
Polly, who lets the children do anything they like 
with her. 

Perhaps, Looey dear, you may not always have nine 
cows to milk, and look out on prairie flowers and listen 
to uncaged birds. Don’t forget to do what is possible 
to prepare yourself for any position God may have in 
store for you. Mary Lyon may or may not have known 
how to manage the housework on a farm; probably 
she was a skillful worker with her hands, but that was 
not all of her work nor her greatest work. Mrs. Hayes 
may not be able to make good butter, but she knows 
how to manage the affairs of the White House with 
grace and skill. It would be folly for you to drop the 
work you now have to do and pine for something 
different, but while you do the work just now at hand 
study method, economy, symmetry; make yourself 
wise to read Nature, and be ready to do the present 
work faithfully and cheerfully while God appoints you 
to it, and be equally ready to ‘‘ obey orders” and do 
other work if that shall come to you to do. Bea 
wild-flower if that is the best thing, but take transplant- 
ing kindly, and do not refuse to blossom if the King 
puts you into a fenced garden. I would like to have a 
girl fitted to wash dishes, churn, use a hammer, teach, 
manage a school, direct a hospital, write, sew, sing, 
paint—do anything that gentleness, tenderness, cour- 
age, strength, discretion, patience, perseverance, in- 
dustry can do for Christ, and with Christ for humanity. 
Woman’s work in life has possibilities so grand that 
every girl ought to feel glad and proud. 





NortTH Lyme, Conn., April 19th, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


1 will now try and answer your letter which I received a 
long time ago. My eyes have been sore for a while so I could 
not read much, and I have also been sick. 

I should like very much to correspond with one of your 
nieces about twelve years old. I think Dorothy D. and Satie 
8. must be real nice, as they write such interesting letters. 

My teacher was a gentieman and he is engaged to teach 
again nextsummer. Where is Sentinel Rock? (We have a 
painting of it.) 

As Dorothy asked you a question about toads | would like to 
too. Shakespeare says: “Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
which, like the toad, ugiy and venomous, hath yet a precious 
jewel in its head.” 

What is the jewel? I was told it referred to the eyes, but 
if so I shonid think the plural would be used. Please write 
again. Herrie R. 


Who will answer Hettie’s questions? and who will 
correspond with her? If your eyes are weak be very 
careful of them. Do you know that what you eat and 
the way you sleep affect your eyes? If your stomach 
is out of order it is hard for your eyes to do their work. 





Don’t sleep with a bright light shining on your eyes. 
It is best not to have your head face a window. If 
it does, close the blinds so that the_morning light may 
not strike your face. 





BLOOMSBURG, Pa., March 8, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 


I received your letter of the 4th inst. last Saturday, and it 
came at avery good time,as I was just then so much dis- 
couraged that J felt like giving up what I was doing. 

But after your letter came and I had read it and admired 
the pretty card you sent, I went and finished my work witb- 
out any more trouble. 

Now I will tell you about the game of “ Double Guessing.” 

If we were together I would say “I have a word that 
rbymes with f a-c-e, face.” 

Then you might ask “ Is it a certain kind of spice?’’ and I 
would answer “ [t is not mace.” 

Then some one else might say “Is it that from which a 
printer takes his type?”’ and I would say “ It is not case.” 

Then some one else might say “ Is it that which ladies are 
very fond of wearing on their dresses?’’ If I could not tell 
what they meant Mrs. 8. would say, “ They smuggle it some- 
times.”” Then I would think and say “ It is not lace.”’ 

Before the words are all used up you might ask ‘Is it the 
word you misspelled in your correction of the Misspelled 
Story?’ Then I should feel ashamed and say “ It is plaice ;”’ 
and then it would be your turn to select a word. 

Mrs. Schoonover saysit isa profitable game, for one side 
has to give gvod definitions, and the other hasto guess the 
word they refer to. 

Words of the same spelling but of different meaning can- 
not be used twice, but words of the same sound but of dif- 
ferent meaning and spelling can be used. No proper nouns 
allowed. 

I hopeI have described this game so that you can under 
stand it, and that you will have great fun with your boys. 
I would like to be there and play with them. 


From your affectionate nephew, CHARLIE K. 


You have described the game so well that I am sure 
many of the boys and girls will want to play it during 
the summer vacation. Thank you very much for 
taking pains to write so long a description. I have 
sent a letter by mail in reference to the other matter 
you write about. I have seen a game called French 
Charades, in which the words instead of being defined 
as in ‘‘ double guessing” are represented in pantomime 
or other acting, and are then to be guessed. It is 
adapted to a little company, in which case half the 
number, after going out for consultation and prepara- 
tion, come into the room for the acting, and those 
who have remained in the room do the guessing. Even 
where the company is small one person may give out 
the word and the rest act out their guesses, to be 
guessed in turn by the one giving out the word. 

As I write, the rain for which we have been anxious- 
ly looking for many days makes pleasant music on the 
window pane, and I am grateful that it has come to 
put out the terrible fires which have been doing so 
much harm all aboutus. Our grass I hope will look 
greener to-morrow and the ground be ready for the 
seeds that would have been in ten days ago if it had 
not been for the baking drought. 

Good night. Affectionately, 
AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


CHARADE, 

My first 's a creature that is found 
In hot and frigid zone : 

My next ’s a fowl to set before 
The king upon his throne. 


My whole ne’er drew the breath of life, 
Yet ’tis a living thing; 

Go seek it in the forest free— 
In summer or in spring. 


BoB AND DOROTHY. 
DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A proverb. 3. A Hebrew month. 4, A 
weapon used by the ancients. 5. A portion of a ship. 6. A 
Saxon word, used by Spenser, for “is not.” 7. A letter. 

DE FORREsT. 

Take a numeral, and, by prefixing a different letter each 
time, make the following words: Part of the human body. 
Found on a tree. Finished. Departed. Used for sharpen- 
ing. Desolate. Notany. An article of food in the South. 
Made by the human voice. Part of the earth’s surface. 


M. B. HH. No. 2. 
SQUARE WORD. 


Oncommon. Space. Affirmatives. 
M.B.H. No.2 


A color. 


CONCEALED PORTS. 
I have sent Emil to Newport on business. 
1 remember seeing old Smithfield at the races. 
Our pony Nick eats a lump of sugar every day. 
I met Bessie Brown in Gen. Day’s garden. 
Mary writes, “* Keep the brooch until I see you.” 


If it be a guod rake, why not buy it? W.T.M. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DROP-LETTFR PUZZLE. 
—A—A, a city in Brazil. L—M—, acityin Peru. —U—T—, 


a city in Ecuador. —O—T—O—E, a city in Pennsylvania. 
M—N—H-S—E, a city in Virginia. —I—K—N—U—G, a city in 
Arizona. W—R-,a city in Soudan, —R—E—O—N, a city in 
Upper Guinea, —U—Z—K, a city in Tripoli. —U—C—T, acity 
in Arabia. GRACE N. WHITING. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5. 

Biblical Enigma.—" A talebearer revealeth secrets, but he that is of a 
faithtul spirit concealeth the matter.” 

Drop-letter Puazle.—Indivisibility. Incommensurable 
Reconcitiation. Inconsiderately. 

Transformatione.—Corn, born, barn, bars, bats, oats 
stack, stark, stare, share, shire, shine, whine, waite 
cold, fold, ford, word, ward, ware, wavs. 

Charades. —Common-wealth. Boat-man. 
Wo-man. 

Answers from John Tuthill, Emma, Lightfoot. 


Proportionally. 


Brack, slack, 
Boat, bolt, colt, 


Cup-board. Grate-ful 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 2 Wasbington Square, 
New York.” Coaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Collamore’s Pottery and Porcelain, 

One can get some notion of the advance 
in art culture which has been made in this 
country during the last half dozen years 
from the greater number and enhanced 
importance of the stores where artistic 
goods are sold. This is true not only of 
picture shops, upholstery and furniture 
stores, and of the headquarters which have 
been opened for the sale of goods in the line 
of household art, but of the warerooms 
for the sale of pottery and porcelain, among 
which that of Mr. Davis Collamore, in this 
city, takes a front place. So widely, indeed, 
is this taste spreading, and so largely has 
Mr. Collamore’s business increased, that he 
is now about enlarging his already large 
store by running it through from Broadway 
to Fifth Avenue. Mr. Collamore has only 
lately returned from Europe, where be has 
been making selections of China, Minton, 
Copeland, Royal Worcester, Crown Derby 
and Moore wares, and also of the best Paris, 
Dresden, Meissen, Berlin and Leipsic pro- 
ductions. The exquisite taste which Mr. 
Collamore is known to possess gives assur- 
ance of a choice invoice. A branch store 
will be opened this season in the Casino 
building at Newport, R. L., where the New 
York and Boston cottage owners will have 
the opportunity of replenishing their table 
service as easily and with the privilege of 
selecting from as ample a stock as at the 
headquarters in New York. 


£. D. Bassford. 

One of the most conspicuous buildings in 
this city is the Cooper Institute, and of this 
building the most prominent feature is the 
emporium of E. D. Bassford, especially 
since the growing demands of his business 
have obliged Mr. Bassford to add largely to 
his accommodations. The store, as enlarged, 
covers Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
and 21 Cooper Institute, and has absorbed 
the space formerly occupied by Station D. 
of the N. Y. Post-office, which bas thus 
made way for the advance of trade. In 
these spacious warerooms Mr. Bassford 
offers what is probably the largest and com- 
pletest stock of house-furnishing goods in 
the city, comprising china, glassware, 
crockery, silverware, cutlery, tiv, copper, 
iron and enameled wares, and all things 
necessary in and about a bouse. Anyone 
who may desire to purchase and cannot visit 
the store willjdo well to send for a catalogue, 
in which will be found a full description of 
the various classes of goods with prices 
annexed. Mr. Bassford calls special atten- 
tion to the refrigerators of his own manufac- 
ture and which he sells at manufacturer’s 
price. Goods bought at his store are deliv- 
ered promptly in any part of the city, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City or vicinity, or skillfully 
packed and shipped. 


The Automatic Eyeglass-Holder. 

One of the most ingenious and useful in- 
ventions of the last year or two is the auto- 
matic eyeglass-holder, a little contrivance 
which is attached to the lapel of the vest, 
to which the eyeglass is suspended by a 
cord which coils and uncoils itself within 
the holder. This is smal! and inconspicuous, 
and furnishes the best of all the means 
hitherto applied for disposing of a trouble- 
some necessity to near-sighted and aged 
people, at the same time having it right at 
band. The manufacturers are Messrs. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 4 Liberty Place, 
New York, 


Pino-Palminve Mattress, 

The healthful properties of the pine-tree 
region are well known in medical practice, 
and invalids are being constently sent to 
the pine forests of the South or of the 
Northern mountains to escape and to 
be cured of lung, throat and malarial 
diseases. There are many, however, who 
cannot take these journeys, and to these the 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress Co. are 
undertaking to bring the pine tree, with its 
healthful properties, in the shape of a mat- 
tress filled with the fragrant spines, which 
are represented as preserving the freshness 
of the odors cf the forest. This company 
has received from those who have already 
used the mattress a large number of excel- 
lent testimonials both as to its character as 
a mattress and as to its remedial properties. 
It will be worth while for those who are 
looking in this direction to send to the com- 
pany for one of its circulars; the address is 
116 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 








Iusurance and Financial, 








TAXING LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 

Ry appointment the Life Insurance Com™ 
panies appeared before the Governor last 
week at Albany to present their arguments 
against the law recently passed by the Leg- 
islature taxing Life Insurance. The argu- 
ments made embraced the following points 
among others against Assembly Bill 459 

IMPERFECT AND VAGUE, 

Imperfect. Section 1 taxes “ Premiums, 
Interest, and other Income.” 

Section 2 requires returns to be made by 
the companies of the amount of premiums 
only, making no provision for any returns as 
to interest and other income. 

Section 1 should be amended to correspond 
with Section 2, or Section 2 should be made 
to correspond with Section 1. 

Vague. The basis of the tax is (Section 
1) the ** gross amount of premiums, interest, 
and other income received by such company 
upon business transacted in this State.’’ 
How are the words “ transacted in this 
State’ to be understood? A company loans 
on mortgage in Connecticut—where is that 
business transacted? Or it holds bonds of a 
city in California, Massachusetts, or Mis- 
souri—where is that business transacted? 

The act should define clearly the meaning 
to be the interest or income from invest- 
ments upon property situated in this State. 

A still more important question remains 
as to the situs of every portion of the insur- 
ance business of a New-York company 
which insists that all its contracts are made 
within this State. The intention of the bill 
is probably to tax the receipts from prem1- 
ums upon policies insuring the lives of resi- 
dents of this State, but this is by no means 
clear from its terms. Should it be construed 
otherwise the effect would be to tax again 
in this State premiums which have already 
been taxed in another State, and would, be- 
sides, be at variance with the requirements 
of this bill as to the tax imposed on the 
companies of other States for business trans- 
acted in this State. 

AT VARIANCE WITH PRESENT SYSTEM. 

The principle underlying the present sys- 
tem of taxation in this State is to tax a man 
or a corporation upon what be owns, or 
what he is worth. To determine this bis 
debts are deducted from his possessions, 
and he is taxed upon the remainder. 

What is the status ofa life insurance com- 
pany under this rule? Its assets are its 
possessions, its reserves are ifs debts; the 
difference between these is its surplus, or 
what it is worth. That is to say, from the 
assets are to be deducted its debts, including 
the sum necessary to reinsure the risks of 
the company, and the difference is the sur- 
plus. 

Take the last tax return of one company. 
It reported a surplus of $11,144,041 04, of 
which the cost of real estate owned was 

7,871,805 18. This real estate is taxed as 
all other such property is. 

But this act proposes to tax the income 
derived from the assets against which stand 
the debts of a company. 

Further, it taxes the rents from real es- 
tate already taxed. 

Also the income from dividends upon 
stocks which are already taxed. 


ULTERIOR EFFECTS OF THIS BILL, 
This bill, if approved, will produce results 
upon the business of life insurance far be- 
yond the limits of this State. Massachu- 





\ setts, Ohio, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Connect- 


icut, Califernia, Missouri, Texas, Vermont, 
Illinois, and other States have, in common 
with New-York, what are known as recip- 
rocal laws. The law of New-York is as fol- 
lows: 

““Whenever the existing or future laws of 
any other State shall require of insurance 
companies organized under the laws of this 
State any payment for taxes .. . 

. all companies of such States having an 
agency in this State . . . shall pay to 
the Insurance Department . for 
taxes an amount equal to the amount of 
such charges and payments imposed by the 
laws of such State upon the companies of 
this State.” 

The laws of the States enumerated are 
founded upon the same principle as this of 
our State, and the approval of this bill will 
at once set in operation these so-called re- 
ciprocal, but, more properly, retaliatory 
laws, with results of which this is perhaps 
the most striking instance. The laws of 
Ohio provide that when any other State 
levies any tax upon Ohio companies the 
same shall be imposed in Ohio upon all com- 
panies of such other State. Only one Ohio 
company does business in New-York, and 
collected $354 in premiums in 1879, The 
New-York Life Companies received in 
Ohio, in 1879, $1,348,253. Thus the pending 
bill, if appproved, will collect from Ohio 
companies $3.54 for the Treasury of New- 
York at an additional cost of $15,482 53, 
which the New-York companies will be com- 
pelled by it to pay into the Treasury of 
Ohbio—thus imposing the trifling cost of col- 
lection upon the New-York companies equal 
to three hundred and eighty thousand per 
cent upon the sum collected as revenue to 
this State. 


The suspension of the Reading Railroad 
which occurred last Friday, and which af- 
forded the street a sensation such as it has 
not enjoyed for some time, was not wholly 
unexpected by those who have had knowl- 


ishing in view of the immense proportions 
which the company had been assuming and 
of the decline in the coal traffic in which it 
was so deeply interested. As originally 
chartered in 1833, the road extended only 
between Philadelphia and Mt. Carbon, a 
distance of about 100 miles; at present it 
reaches in various directions 900 miles, while 
the Reading Coal and Iron Co., an auxiliary 
corporation whose stock the railway com- 
pany owns and for a large share of whose 
debts it is responsible, owns the enormous 
coal fields upon which the railroad relies for 
the bulk of its business. The prostration of 
the coal business for several years past has 
diminished the profits of the company, and 
made it impossible for it to bear up under 
the vast load it had assumed. Its floating 
debt has for a long time been steadily in- 
creasing until now it stands at $11,600,000, 
in addition to which there is a bonded debt 
of $140,000,000 (including the liabilities of 
the Coal and Iron Co.), and a joint capital 
stock of $42,000,000, making the gigantic 
total of $194,500,000, The liabilities which 
were the immediate cause of its suspension 
amounted to not more .than $420,000, but 
besides these thera are $5,000,000 outstand- 
ing which must be promptly provided for. 
A feeling of relief prevails in financial cir- 
cles that the catastropbe has taken place 
with only a temporary excitement, and 
strong anticipations prevail that the railway 
company may be separated from its too 
heavy load of coal mines and reorganized 
on a favorable basis. The stock in the an- 
nouncement of the suspension declined from 
46% to 3014, while the other coal stocks fell 
sympathetically from one to two per cent. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, MAY 22, 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


ie 1881, Te ccancesbahsapesins ag site cdeeeae 
4398, 1891, c.... absekous 


Bids for ‘Mtate Qeete~ 
Ala., class A,2 to 5......57 N.C. sp. t 
Ala., class B, 5s...,... iN: C. sp. & 
Mo. 6s, due "2 oF "8S.. 108 (N.C, sp. 
Mo. 6s, due ’ r 107 


Peeeee: 


PORERR ORE 


OC etme 
a 
ne 


PF: 


Dis. Col., dg. 58, sm. " 
\Dis. Col. (dg ‘be, 2, 0. “tos 


60 days. 


2 
Foret mn Exchange.— 
< ng Sdays. 





London prime bankers,  4.86@486%4 


edge of the company’s affairs, nor aston-| pond 


BANKING & FINANCIAL, 


AS A GOOD PAVING INVESTMENT 
WE OFFER THK 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co, 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum, 


Payable Jan. l and July 1, in New York City 
Principal due in 1909. 


Total amount of issue, $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold 


This road will be completed by Jure 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
KANSAS CITY, 


BURLINGTON AND SANTA FE. RAILWAY 
COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 
PARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 


These bonds have thirty years to run, and bear 
seven per cent interest, payable semi- annually in the 

city ot New York. 

Sinking Fund of two per cent. of the gross earnings 
each year, beginning with 1885, tor the redemption ot 





nds. 
Issued at the rate of 15,000 per mile of « -ompleted 
road. Proceeds for extension of line from Burlington 
to Wichita, and trom Ottawa to Kansas City or Leay 
enworth. 

Subscriptions to the amount of $2,500,000 are invited 
by the undermentioned company, and wil! be re- 
ceived ‘in even thousands in any amount. A 
interest iu the road 18 allotted with the bonds. The 

ndholders are to have a majority ot the Board ot 
Directors until the completion of the road ‘o Wichita. 
Circulars and other intor ion in detail will be tur 
nished on application to 


The New York, New England and Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Pine St., ~e. and 19 Congress St., 


Financial Agent for the Railway Company. 
Woe B: Hare BCP 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell 
all — M5 
Bxchang: 





r Commission Soran and 
ocks dealt tn at the N. Y. Stock 


eAeeeons SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. PRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


} Fs eee es 





BANKERS, 
ANSON PHal is STOKES, 
45 WALL SB8T., N. Y. 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
8TocKs, BONDS and Govensusr? SECURITIES. 


oP TBA DRTE MIRE, LEER 


RS 

«—This system of TRAVEL- 

LERS CREDITS is most simple and gonxenient. The 

Cireular Notes are fur £16, 0 

nd are payable to the order of the Travel. 

ture is authenticated in the Letter of 

Indication. e Letter fication contains a List 

of our Corres Ao. 7] an iutroduction to lead- 

ing Bankers everywhere, and will answer for addi- 
tional Cireular Notes that may be ordered by mail. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location ot Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000, Shares; Par Value 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


Be, 2 
ler whose 





OFFICERS: 
GEO. D. ROBERTS. 

HEN V. WHITE. 
DENAL. 


Presiden 














nt, See ARENS. 
aon RTH NATIONAL BANK 


William H. Bg me! TRUSTEES: Levi Z. Leiter, 
OE ag Rap Whee 


BUILD- 
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ING, No. 116 Broadway, Now ork, 
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OFFICE ,¥ TISBROADWAY AN 
(Chartered under the vat of the 4 of New York.) 
MILTON 8S. LATH President. 
% CHRISTE = x reasurer. 
- WwW. , Secretary. 

This ped nen Yr new ready for business, and 
offers its services on reasonable terms in all! transac- 
tio rtaining to MINING INTERESTS, such as the 
oustely and investment of funds, the registr y and 
transfer of stocks and the payment of dividends. 
Special attention given to consignment of bullion. 


American Mining Stock Exchange 


(Under the auspices of the Mining Trust Company.) 


Exchange rooms & Offices, 63 Broadway, N.Y. 
This Exchange will be opened as soon as the nec- 
essary improvements in the rooms, now in progress, 
have been completed, about June 1. 
The COMMITTEE on STOCK LISTS and SECURI- 
TIES is now prepared to receive and act upon ap- 
lications from MINING COMPANIES desiring to 
ave their stocks placed upon the regular list of the 
Exchange. All necessary blanks and full iptorma- 
tion may be obtained by addressing WM. F. 
Sec retary of the Committee, care MINING TRUST 
COMPA 
Applications will be received for a limited number 
of non members’ monthly seat-tickets of admission. 





. . ss 

Little Chief Mining Company. 

Room No. 54 anes Buitprne, No. 115 Booapwar, 
New Yors, May 15th, 1880. 


The Board of Trustees have this day oedenis a 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. 4) of ONE per sont. on the 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS ( S10. an capite tal stock of 
this com any. Ss seeeatie to ONE RED THOU- 
SAND RS ($100,000), or Fifty Cents per share, 
out of the —, month’s net earnings, ~~ at the 
Mining Trust Company, on the 25th in 
— books will close May 21st and reopen May 

t 


D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance O(o., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway. New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve ska. re-insurance of outstand- 








mer Sin nthtniaeindicsshoatiiboatinan’ $1,132,518 32 
Rese representin Lon other claims 

and (undivided PHONG. ccccccccccccecces 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in Cash ................... 1,000,000 00 
Unallotteda PU, (reserved see con- 

tingencies)... ° 65.000 00 
Net Surplus... - 1,040,319 28 





Total Cash Assets, Jan.1, 1880..83,478,188 76 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


GEO, T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PRCK, Sec’y. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MAN HATTAN LIFE 


Aenets Taw, WTB 005-2000 vend. ccccrscccce 
Surplus over all Liabilities, . 

Amount o! Insurance in For 
Ratio of Assets, $122 to each $106 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (atjlow rates) 
giving low unvarying cost of insurance and buying 
insurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


eo ents wanted. HENRY STORMS. President. 
, Wane, Yeog tres JL. Hauser, See. 


EMPLE, 
H. B. Stoxxs, } Ass't Gec’s, 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 

















iliows re- 
e body as 
ned in- 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits 
vrenely. aelen and lies owelght. Folded or 0} 
f-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
cdieon, cottages, — meetings, sportsmen, etc. 
Good tor the lawn. or “coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for inva _ Se children. Sent on 
receipt of patos, or C.0. D. For 50 cts, extra, with 
order, I will beer express to an station east 
et Mississip ver and north of Mason and Dixon's 
line. For 7B cent 
HERMOU 


in Minn., Iowa and 
D, 495. Fulton | Street. 
Boston Tt Canal St., New Yor 
Philadelphia; % Market 8t., Chicago. eater Circulars 


JAMES BRIE 


has Removed his 
LINEN —e 


845 Broadway 
10 Hast 14th St., 


Near 5th Ave. 















Household and 
Family Linens 

A Specialty 
For Thirty Years 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets., N.Y. 
MILLINERY 


STRAW COODS. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
KIND IN AMERICA. 


TO PERSONS 


RESIDENTS OF THE COUNTRY AND THOSE IN 
TENDING TO 














Sojourn During the Summer Months 
AT SEASIDE OR MOUNTAINS, 


WILL FIND IT A GREAT CONVENIENCE TO HAVE 
WITH THEM A COPY OF 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


AND PRICE LIST, CONTAINING OVER 100 LARGE 
QUARTO PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, GIVING 
A ote AND PROFUSE DESCRIPTION OF THE 

OF THE DAY WITH THE LOWEST NEW 
YORK PRICES OF E LEARLY 
STATED, AFFORDING AN OPPORTU UNITY ¢ OF SHOP- 
PING INTELLIGENTL 


BY LETTER. 


TRADING BY MAIL WITH 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Can be done safely and advantageously. 


WE ASSURE ALL PATRONS 


THAT THE SAME ATTENTION WILL BE PAID TO 
THEIR ORDERS AS IF PRESENT IN PERSON. 





THE SAME PRICES AS CHARGED AT 
OUR COUNTERS., 





FULL SATISFACTION, or MONEY REFUNDED. 


Our 52 Departments 


CONTAIN EVERYTHING NEEDFUL 
HOUSEHOLD, PERSON, 


LARGEST STOCK, 
ASSORTMENTCOMPLETE, 
PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


— AND TRIMMING Woaes DRESS GOODS, 
ADIES’ CLOAKS AND SUITS, DRESS AND 
MALOAK TRIMMING3, LACES. VEILINGS. 


PARASOLS, 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas, 


CORSETS, SMALL WARES, FANCY GOODS, 
COMBS, HAIR GOODS, HOSIERY, 
MITTS, NECKWEAR. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN . 
AND MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
LADIES’, MISSES AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
HOUSEFURNISHING COODS. 
CHINA, TIN, WOOD AND WILLOW WARE. 


SUMMER NUMBER OF MAGAZINE 
READY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 30 CENTS to ANNUM; 
SINGLE NUMBER, 15 CENT 


EDWD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 2, 64. 66, 68. AND 70 ALLEN ST..N Y. 


=“ JONES. ™ 


Choice Svring Goods. 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 


ar vee 
= Zz Housefurnish’ « Geods 


U FOR THE 
OR TOILET. 


BACK 
GLOVES, ,LACE 








Suits & Cloaks. 


Boye’ Suits. . 2” z. ‘Silverware. 
Dress Goeds Z Z_ Glassware. 
Linens. a” Z Crockery. 
Silice. = Zz gOuiane 


* JONES * 


; EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
4 Misetoonth Street. Nineteenth Street) 


“., JONES 


Carpets. Z s = 
Upholstery. s. . Z Hosiery. 
Furniture. Zz s s Zz _Millinery 
Demestics. z. 2 Gents’ Furn’¢ G’ds 

















:" 


“aces. 
Gloves. 





—o—_ 
Bk. ag Rs a a a outfits fure | 12mo. 


MATTINGS. 


* Gale 
1460 ROLLS. 


TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY A RECENT LARGE 
PURCHASE OF WAREHOUSE SAMPLES 
OF FINE FANCY MATTINGS. WE WILL 
FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS MAKE SUCH PRICES 
(SOME AS LOW AS 15 CTS,) AS WILL GIVE OUR 
CUSTOMERS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR BARGAINS. 


TONC SIN, 


a new and very attractive Straw Matting in the best 
grade, with designs on the face in light. delicate tints, 
harmoniously arranged, while, the patterns match 
ing pertectly, the wsthetic eye is not pained, as by 
the irregular stripes and plaids generally used 

Only a few rolls left, and no more to arrice this 
season. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 & 191 Sixth Av., cor. 13th St. 


P. 8.—Carpets at prices tar below the market in 
order to reduce stock previous to the enlargement of 
our warerooms early next month. 


R.H. MACY & 60., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 


New and Choice Goods for the 
Spring Trade. 


Creat 
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Matt Ornpers a Speciatty anp Paromptiy FiLvep 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(N PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
yp hs eel age 
= ws 
rai yeah an. : ae 

aking of gi ee ; 
very handy. 
sands of them home in 
» use. By mail, 25 ets. 


\ McDOUGALA. Mt Mtre. 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


z|\REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 

Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and ap POM. designs of 

OL DIPLOM 

Price lists and samples ot ties oh cards free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address. 

urrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 

141 Franklin Street Boston. mass. and 39 Ann Street, 

New York. Established 1 


ACK- -SUPPORTI NG Shoulder-Brace 


Gives the figure an erect and graceful appear- 
ance. Send for! ores oh 3 ircular and Catalogue of 


Hygienic Undergarments 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO. ~ East 4th St., N. Y. City. 
Soe Spade 
Pastors, Pa: ents, Teachers, 
ng People & Children. Catalogue 














I wag and Family Libra 


ALABASTINE 


FOR 


Walls Ll Ceili: 
Valls ance eilings, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 

IT I8 A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints. 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. Ih 
is cheaper tham Kalsomine, will cover more surface, 
and is much more durable 

Send for sample card to SEELEY BROS,, 32 
Burling slip, New York City 


AVERILL PAINT CO., 19 Federal St., 
Bosten, Mass. 
132 & 134 East River St... Cleveland, Ohio. 
177 East Jackson St.. Chicage., Ill, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO,, 
N.E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 
M. B. Church, Manager, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B= TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin matied for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have **Appil 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Hast Mth 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 

















YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Carefu! personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 

any class in College. Rev. ALFRED ©, ROK, 





cae COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept 


15, 1880. 


GEO. W. COOK, Ps.D., Principal. 


J.) INSTITUTE. 





ACKETTSTOWN (N. 


Best building of ite class. Ladies’ College 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial! Branches. Thor 
oughness in all branches. Constant care of manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H. 


President 





WHITNEY, D.D., 
Ny OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 
a Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 
cabinets and artgallery. Library of |',000 volumes, 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address 

MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 





ROVE HALL, 

x New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Monttort 


Morning: 
$3.60 Per Dozen. Ligh ¢ T 


$30.00 Per 100. 
8.W. STRAUB’S new S. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER wonosi LARGERPrces 


@ Better Every Way! _¢% 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** Tus 
MorninG Licut!” Specimen pp. free. 
The Reot & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 














SATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 


HI8 INSTITUTION, f of 
and extent of faailition, "le unrivaled in this country. 


A SALUBRIOUS SITUATION, 
, clevated si ding a delightfu —- 
coat Goo Semen tte & poet oe ~ th 
summer, together with ite beautiful lawns, groves, fountains, 





and numerous actions, entitle it te the claim of 
Unsurpassed as a rye for Chronie Invalids. 
ie known useful semnetion for disease - employed, in- 
clu , ——_ hermal, Electro 
Movements, Electricity, aan 
Adéress, for circular and further information, 
SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ELSE = 


Medal s, Parts, 
Selling hetter ~— aan 
ents write to ELL Woop 
Zeii, Davis & Co., a 
CHEAPEST BIBLES frit tonnevod Sem 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, CASH P DAE Mine 


ladelphia. 
Cincinnati, O, 














peeyetep 








BOOKS serine ite 


tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. 





oF ord + A tpuslation. aan 
DING.” Complete and 

Enapridged. 1 OF roe, phe Fetes. e pages 
oth. REMSEN AF: 





LAXTON 
FELPINGEH, Pintadelphin Publishers. 








NT. For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
—- s ‘i O18 Pages, 475 Tiustrationsand Maps. 
WAN ne most P and 


Soman ntary on the entire Scriptures (i 
TED 1.) ever published. Price, 555° 


Baeapiey, eho & Co., 6 N. 4th 8, Phil's, Pa 
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Farm and Garden. 


PRODUCTION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 

The land grant of the North Pacific 
Railroad in Dakota alone takes in 
wheat lands more than equal to the area 
of all the lands under cultivation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The single 
State of Texas has as much territory as 
the German Empire, England and 
Wales; and while the latter have a pop- 
ulation of 67,000,000, Texas has but 2,000- 
000 population. Tbe three States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa are more 
than equal to France, with a larger area 
of fertile land; and while the former 
have but 2.500,000 population, the latter 
bas 37 000,000. A section embracing East- 
ern Tennessee, Northern Georgia, West- 
eru Carolina, and Southern Virginia is 
about equal in extent to the Austrian 
Empire. 

This section is ricb in mines, minerals, 
timber, with fertile valleys and a favor- 
able climate. It sustains a population 
of 2,000,000, while Austria has a popula 
tion of 37,000,000. These are Mr. Edward 
Atkinson's statements, und may be re- 
garded as correct. It is probable that 
for years to come grain and meat must 
go abroad in increasing quantities, from 
this country toGreat Britain and West- 
eru Continental Europe. This will re- 
quire a vast conveying capacity on our 
great lines of railroads and ocean ship- 
ways. In 1864 the farthest Western 
point at which continuous rail connec- 
tions with the East were made was at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Now there is a 
through line to San Francisco, another 
to Denver, Col., another to Canyon City, 
Col.,and another to Bismarck in Dakota. 
a portion of the Northern Pacific. The 
distance from Dakota to Chicago is 800 
miles; from Chicago to this city or New 
York 950 to 1,000 miles, and from this 
port to Liverpool abeut 3,000 miles. To 
carry on the freight business of the 
country, the Western and Southwestern 
States require 146,000 freight cars, the 
Middle States 205,000 cars (chief of which 
is Pennsylvania with its 119,000 cars) 
and the New England States 30,000 cars. 
In 186° a steamship left Boston once a 
fortniy ht for Liverpool ; in 1879 the aver- 
age arrival and departure of steamers 
between that port and Liverpool was 
oneaday. Thefreight from Chicago to 
the Eastern ports of shipment is from 
four to seven dollars per ton; and from 
the seaboard to Liverpool it varies from 
two to five and a balf dollars per ton. 
The rate on wheat from Dakota to New 
York was, during 1879, from fourteen to 
sixteen and a half doliars per ton. The 
charge on railroad freights west of Chi- 
cago for an average of seven huuodred 
miles has beeu from nine to ten dollars 
per ton; and if the business between 
Chicago and the East can be conducted 
on the basis of the prices for the past 
two years, there isa margin for reduc- 
tion of freights in the distance between 
Chicago and Dakota of from four to six 
dollars per ton, just as soon as the rail- 
road service there becomes well and 
economically administered. In 1869 the 
average freights from Chicago to this 
city were twenty-four dollars per ton; 
last year it was nine dollars, while at 
some periods grain and meat were trans- 
ported as low as three dollars and sixty 
cents per ton. So far, the immense con- 
veying business of the country, the vast 
lines of railways and numberless ocean 
steamers, has come from a utilization of 
only one per cent of the actual power 
of our coal mines. Now when this be- 
comes doubled, and we know how to 
judiciously employ only two per cent. 
of this force, what will be the result? 
With all we do now, with our immense 
railway traffic, only from three to four 
per cent. of the force of the fuel in our 
engines is actually made to produce 
useful results, the large remainder being 
consumed by the motion of trains, the 
dead weight of cars averaging three to 
one of the load carried.—{New Eng. 
land Farmer. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate bas been 
used with excellent ss for ickness. 
It causes the violent symptoms to yield and 
give way to healthful action of the functions 
impaired, 


CPI 











HABIT CURED at home, privately, aL low 
rates. 3,000 curcdin 


n 0 years. Don’ to 
write Dr, MARSH, Quincy, db. x. 


$1000, REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Jl Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, ’71. 


THE ORIGIVAL 


it once you wil never again wash without it, nor use 
curtain to a horse blanket, and cannot get out of order. 


Good Agents wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducem’ts are offered. 


AND ON 
Norubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. 


TW PERFECT SELF-OP 


any other washing machine. 


ERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 
No more rubbing clothes full of holes. 


Seeing is believing, and if you will try 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wash anything, from a lace 


Ag’ts can make from $10 to $100 per week * 


INDISPVUTARB i..BD EVIDENCE. 


It is now nearly a year since we made the above 
offer to the public; up to this date we have not had a 
a— application for the money. Daring this time we 

have shipped thousands of our washers to all classes 
of men and women in every State and Territory in the 
Union, and the universal verdict is, “It does all you 
claim for it, ‘We would not be without it at any 

»” ** The longer we use it the better we like it,” 

* We have advertised extensively in nearly 

all the large and influentia) newspapers, which upon 
inve 5 ea have never tailed to indorse us as well 
asour Wasuer. In fact, we are so well known to the 
press eng J that we take pleasure in referring to 
the following prominent journals, all of which have 
given us flattering editorial me ntion, viz: 

New York American Agriculturist, 

New York Weekly Sun, 

New York Weekly Witness, 

New York Weekly World, 

New York Weekly Tribune, 

New York Weekly Times, 

New York Christian Advoce 

New York Illustrated C Dristian Weekly, 

New York Christian at Work, 

New York Methodist, 

New York Baptist W eekly 

New York Cricket on the Hearth, 

Rochester Rural Home 

Boston Weekly Globe, 

Boston Youth's © ompanion, 

Boston American Cultivator, 

Brattleboro Household, 

St. Louis Globe-Democ rat, 

St. Louis Journal of Agric “ulture, 

St. Louis Christian, 

St. Louis Observer, 

Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, 

Baltimore American, 


FOR A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Chicago Standard, 

Chicago Farmers’ Review, 
Chicago Prairie Farmer, 
Cincinnati Gazette, 

Cincinnati Star, 

Cincinnati Times, 

Cincinnati Herald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati Christian Standaid, 
Cincinnati Journal and Messenger, 
Cincinnati Christian Review, 
Dayton Religious Telescope, 
Dayton Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
Springfie ld Farm and Fireside. 
Pittsburg Methodist Recorder, 
Pittsburg Presbyterian Banner 
Detroit Free Press, 

Detroit Post and Tribune, 
Detroit Christian Herald, 

Detroit Christian Advocate, 
Toledo Blade, 

New Orleans Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
And many others. 

When the newspaper reader considers the thou 
sand things thata pear in the‘advertising columns of 
his paper, set forth in the most glowing style—which 
tuo often, we regret to say, result in great disappoint- 
ment, not to say disgust, to those who answer them— 
we cannot but expect that there are thousands who 
would look upon us and our ‘statements with con- 
siderable Goubt and incredulity, were it not for the 
fact that the evidence we offer is unparalleled in the 
history of advertising. Would the papers we name 
lend their influence to deceive and injure their read- 
erst Besides the testimony of the press, we have 
thousands of commendatory letters, many of which 
we have trom time to time published in our adver- 
tisements. 


If you want a good paying employment, send tor a 
sample Washer: try it first, and then go to work can 
vassing your neighbors. You can soon build up a 
gee. profitable business. If you want to lessen the 
abors of your mother or Wite, send tor one; and, 
above all, if you want snowy white hnen, send for 
one. A trial will more than satisfy you 

No. 1 works in boiler holding 10 to'15 gallons; 
works in boiler holding from 15 to 25 gallons. 
— 1, $3.50; price. No. 

WE SEND SINGL E OR SAMP LE NO.1W ASHERS. 
PREPAID, TO YOUR NEAREST RAILWAY EX 
PRESS OFFIC E, in any part of the United States 
east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, also in 
Kansas and Nebraska, for $3.50. West of that line as 
follows, viz.: In Dakota, at Bismarck or Y ankton; in 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne; in Louisiana, at New Or 
leans; in A, kansas, at Little Rock and Te *xarkana; in 
Texas, at Texas, at Dennison or Sherman, tor $3.50; 
in Calitornia, at San Francisco, Sacrame nto, Marys 
ville, and San Jose; in Colorado, at Denver and Pue 
blo, and in Utah, at Ogden, for $4; in Idaho, at Frank- 
lin City, and in Texas, at Corsic ana, for $4.50; in 
New Mexico, at Santa Fe or Las Vegas, for $5. Our 
reason for so doing is to induce people to investigate 
this matter, feeling assured that a trial will secure 
an ange for us. 

Send for cemple aoe secure A BUSINESS THAT 
WILL PAY YOU WEL 

When you order or w -% mention this paper. 
dress 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


50 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK, 
SEE OUR ISSUE OF MAY 12. 


No. 2 
Price, 


Ad- 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County 


HAMS. 


Choicest Sugar Cured, Whittaker, Davis and other 
Brands. Also English Breakfast Bacon 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
AND A Gh NERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave. 
Cor. Henry St., BROOKLYN. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape ot the feet. All should wear 
them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


And he alsu makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 











MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 
in Bonnets and Round Hats cf the latest Parisian 
—— - fone. 
—Full line of mourning goods at reasonable 


CORSETS. 


H. C. WALTERS, 

161 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Imports the most elegant shapes in 
PARIS MADE COUTIL AND WOVEN CORSETS. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 


A full line of C. P. ALA SIRENE CORSETS at im- 
porter's prices. 


prices. 





Sopactanes = charge ot MISS DALY, formerly ot 
Gaynor’s, way, New York. A fitting room 


attached to the Department. 
DOTY, 





apg hes FURNISHING STORE 

ge and Choice Assortment of SPRING 
Guobs. Al the novelties in NECK-WEAR received 
as soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laundried equal to new. 


213 Fulten St., near Concord. Brooklyn 


ROSES A ND SGRRANIUN 
jee by Sy ney | y mail $3 for 

1.75; . r& 3 20 Grernhouse et | Bedding 
Plants tor $1. 10. T. MONTGOMERY, 
Mattoon, ue 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Traateamtabie for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 

t all post-offices. 5 Splendid V arieties, your 
ete, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 ; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4@-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five und Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers. West Grove. Ches’er © 0..Pa. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


2S 
Carefo for 8toc 


ns free. 








TO 
the Best Manner; 
kk phos Fruit; Manage 


MAKE: Mi FARM. 
very 4. Ponntg have a co ~y 60 Pages. 


T 
Brood, Fe all Ae 
ess; Make Happ 
NEV ON TI 








INHALER. 


For the purpose of Expanding the Chest. All persons 
troubled. with short breathing, weak langs, or con- 
tracted chest, should have one always with them, to 
be used trom time to time through the day. It will 
surely benefit and save life. Sent by mail on receipt 
6) cents. AddressC B. DICKINSON, 349 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.. Manufacturer ot the Manx Feeding 
Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson’s No. | and 2 syringes, 
and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. 


1839. 1880. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Aaxminsters, Moquettes, a 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three- lys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, ete., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 





HARDENBERCH & CO, 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to Darton & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Breekiyn, N.Y., 


HOUSE - FURNISHING GOODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and putup in'the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators, also Garden Vases, 
Park Ohairs and Settees. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


JUST OUT! Our NewReversible Settee. 


llustrated Circular sent on vpplieation. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete., known to the public since 

aremade at THE MENEELY BELL 
ORY,’? West Troy, N. Y. 

Catalogues Sree. No Agencies. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DR one. SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOW 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING Co. 

















New Patent 
Mountings. 

















L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 

NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 

Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! |D) 
AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION | 


1880. 


*e PHILADELPHIA 


























EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 2'2 to 51 Ibs. > 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


A very large increase in our sales last year, 44} 
that these Machines fully sustain the awards 
THE BEST” made to thm at the creat © eee 
nial **handred day trial,’’ in Philadelphia in 
1876, and _their complete victory at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. We offer for 1880, Machines trom entirely 
new patterns and greatly improved in every respect- 

ane our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse 


Craban, mle & Passmore, 


si and Manufacturers, 


No. 631 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue with Prices 


14-Stop ORGANS 
book & mus benee & pinped only $85 00. 


New Pianos $195 to fore you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see $3, dsummer offer a 





fre, Address Danies F, Bgarty, Washington, 





BARLOW'S Perin YASH BLUE 
INDIGO BLUE, chan et at Prop. 


nN, ‘Second Bt, Philadelphia, 





_May 26, 1880. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








INTELLECT IN BRUTES. 


A late pumber of “ Nature” furnishes 
the following evidence of intellect in 
brutes: A correspondent has a well bred 
cat, which never steals food, even when 
placed in her way—never partaking un- 
less express permission is given. This 
cat has a kitten, less refined than herself, 
which takes after its other parent, a half- 
wild cat of theneighborhood. One cold 
morning she was quietly resting herself 
by an open fireplace, near which was 
placed a plate of cooked fish to be kept 
warm for the family breakfast. The 
kitten, smelling the savory morsel, was 
seen to approach the plate with evident 
intent to steal a breakfast. The mother 
cat was observed to manifest her dis- 
pleasure by an angry growl at her off- 
spring, which, not being properly heeded, 
was immediately followed by a smart 
blow with her paw upon the chest of 
the kitten with force sufficient to over- 
turn it. On recovering its balance the 
little creature, with a humiliated air, 
quietly retired to another part of the 
room. Another correspondent in the 
same issue of the periodical named has 
a cat, a great pet of the household, upon 
the back of which some highly inflam- 
mable oil was accidently spilled. A short 
time after, when near the fire, a falling 
cinder suddenly set poor pussy’s back 
ablaze. Tne creature, with more intelli- 
gence than would be manifested by 
many of the human-kind, made a rush 
through the open door for a waterinug- 
trough, which stood some three hundred 
feet distant, into which she plunged, aud 
from which she as rapidly clambered, 
shook the dripping water from her sides 
and paws, and then trotted gently back 
to her quiet corner by the fire. Puss was 
accustomed to see the fire upon the 
hearth extinguished by water every 


ab BENSON'S  CAPCINE 
\ POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weaknoss 
will derive great comfort and strength from 
the use of Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. 

Where children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or weak 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
should receive. 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
cures where other plasters will not even 
relieve. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Seasury & JOHNSON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, New York. 























To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 





USE ONLY 
Preparations 

S mo Biscotine, 
Bj a (Infant’s Food.) 
— @ §.P. Hair Tonic 
+ Pa G Tolet Waters, 
wi as) o¥ p= Sache 
$ OTH-WA Elixir of Calisaya, 
a 635 BROADWAY ~ Glycerine Lotion, 
3 ia aaa e ae u Pectoral Cough 


™ Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Bend for Circulars. 


SPENCERIAN 





O.2. 
SPENCERIAN 





STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very Best European Make, and unrivaled for 
Flexibility, Darabliity, and & venness of point. 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


In 20 N ete Sample Card, trial, 

Dynal np! reer of 20 Cemen. bine oi for 
e Card o of the 

¢rial, on yF-; of 10 Cents. _ are 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New Yerk. 


JONES 


BINGHAMTON 


Though Iron has doubled, still sells 


5-Ton Wagon Scales $60, 


all iron and steel. He pays 1 freight, sells on trial 
No money asked till tested. Send for free book. 
Address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 














: murat?” ¥ ? 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porceiain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. $1 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, — ete. é 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea sets, 44 
Fine White ee China Cups & Saucers, doz 
Chamber pes., decorated, $4.25; white 
Silver- shakes Dinner Kotves. per doz........ 
80 ALL HOUSEFUR SHING GOODs. 

Goods from Weekly Trade- 9 a Specialty. 

New lLilustrated Catalogue and Price-Li-t mailed 
free va application. Kstimates furnish 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 

on nh boxed and shipped free of charge. Beot 
"3 ae” or P. O. Money Order, Buyer Paying 

reight. 


Congress Water. 


This famous Water is a well-known spe- 
cific for Constipation, Indigestion, and all 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
bladder, etc. Other coarse-crude mineral 
waters, domestic and foreign, not only ag- 
gravate such disorders, when they exist, 
but, being irritants, positively induce them, 
by their effect on the mucous membrane. 











All mineral waters that are dangerous irri- 
tants may be known by their acrid-acid- 
like after-taste. For sale in bottles only by 
all leading druggists, grocers and hotels. 
Congress and Empire Spring Co., Saratoga, 
N.Y. 








PERSONA L. 


Sufferer from indigestion, 
All the drastic drugs decline. 
What you need, beyond all question, 
Is that remedy Saline, 
TARRANT’S wonderful APERIENT, 
Duplicate of Seltzer Spring— 
Tonic, Alterative, Cathartic— 
Pure, refreshing, comforting. 





Wilhelms-Quelle 


IMPORTED 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS AND 
DRUGGISTS. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO 
THE TRADE, 


Sole Proprietors, 


MACK & BRUNLER, 


7 BARCLAY S8T., near Post-Office. 
NEW YORK CITY, 





AUG. B. FITCH 


(Formerly Wiicox & Fitca,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 


Opposite Stewart's 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE —— wo SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHE 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
@ Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated, 





$150 TO $400.—Ali strictly first- 








Orders by mail promp‘ly attended to. 

class.—Sold at wholesale factory 

Finest Uprights in America. — 12.000 in use. 
§ stop organ only $65; 13 stops. 97—Circularfree. All 

price. Catalogue ot 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
Manufacturers of S. M. Needles, 

Is made by a Mission Society in Palestine, near Mt. 
It is made of Sweet Olive Oil and Soda; the purest 


B. FITCH, Jr., Manager. 
PIANO »rices. Hicuest Hovors at Centennial! 
es—free 
sent on 15 sok etal —freight free if unsatia SA eule 
ee +. 4. sent for 3c. stamp. 
mail to any address on receipt of price. . 
Ne. 71 Sudbury Street, Kosten, Mass. 
Carmel. 
in the world. Few things are more agreeable 





Exhibition. athushek’s Scale for Square Grands. 
Me SUBILEE ORGANS N&, the bestin the world. An 
7th St. and 10th Ave. 
- GANS 
Send 25c. for One Dozen First Quality Sewing eshies 
COSTELLO & COULD, 
CARMEL SOAP 
clr acl ur at 
fora Tooth Wash. Sold by best druggists. 


INTERMEDI ATE PROFITS 
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BEATTY’S MID-SUMMER HOLIDAY OFFER ! | 








































Thi has 14 Stops, 2 Knee Swells, 5 sets of | (2° T LEBRATED m 

Golden Ton gue Reeds, B Octaves, Wa ainut ase VOX CELESTE AND iw 14 
u . am 

Binnds Pocket for Music. “it contains Beatty = | VOX HUMANA STOPS — 


New Patent Step Action,foundin no other ma e 
and Beatty’s New Vox Celeate Stop which Ix by 
far the sweetest and most  perfeet that hasever 
been attained. 1 will sell this organ boxed and 
delivered on board cars, with Steel, Boek, and a 
new piece of sheet Musle, » during the Mid-Sum- 
mer Holiday Months, f 


Only $85.00 


Please remit by Post Office Money Orders, E xpress ©' 
Prepaid, or by a Draft on New York, Money refun- 
ded and freight charges will be paid by me both 
ways if in any way unsatisfactory, or you may pay 
me only after you have fully tested it at your 
own home. Send reference or evidence of your re- 
sp mnsibility if you do not send cash with order. 
{@ The reason I offer this Organ so low is to have 
it intreduced. I send out none but the very best 
Pianos and Organs inthe world. Why! Because 
Agents can trust to their own shrewdness to con- 
ceal defects in their's. I do not know whe will 
test mine, and I must therefore send out none 
but the very rm f=: “ ~—a Roe ~~ | 


Plane & Or, 
na. ADVERTISE- 


STANDIN at your own home. — : ; : — 
BEATTY PLANS e C6100: :618; areyeuens Y 


Grand, Square 


STOPS 





ORCAN..4! 
Neo Agents 
ONE 
oo ab 


ence & 


MENT E 









and Upright. or 

an from 195 'B | 

to $1600. Sent ‘orm 
Pontrial. New9 ews) 


Stop Urqgqans 
only $64.75. 
:Church Organs 
7 Stops, Sub. 
ass & Octave 
Coupler; 6 Set 


NOW AU HD, ve 


Piano. 
Geldontenges Reeds only $97.75 
Infant Organs, Price $30, $40, 
$45 & $55. Infant Pianos $125. 


Send for 


LIST OF NAMES long lis 


of names from purchasers of my in 
struments from all parts of the world 
a@ Be sure not to purchase a Piano 
or Organ until you have seen my 
Mid-Summer Holiday Circulars 
and latest Illustrated Newspaper 
and Catalogue, sent free. 
Address all orders to 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 





Rtyle Ne 28.00, 


boxed 
Width 48 in, 


ea tae Els 


400 Ib.; Height 75 in. 


Weigh 
FULL 7 he 


OR SIX Y 





To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 
and Housekeepers generally: 


The Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, 
is always dry, pure, sweet and cool 

It insures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 
decom position. 

Those afflicted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, B onchitis, ete., are 
emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the 
Aromatic Pino-Paimine Mattress. Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 

‘I am delighted with the fine aroma it exhaies and with the invigorating effect 
oahu ed. It gives sound and refre —e sleep. The loss of sle rf and teverish 
restlessness so frequently occurring on hot nights are now ones y series iby 
your Pino-Palmine Mattress. 


Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 


It 


SWEET AS A 
ROSE! 





116 South 12th St., & 113 Nerth Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston, 


Ray” 





To secure an Easy, Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep 
THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 
is indispensable. They are the most durable, heaithful 
comtortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a spec — 

Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & 


210 Market St., Philade iphia. 
Send for Circular and Price-List 


CARPETS. 


SAVED BY er eae DIRECT FROM 








‘SUAHMOLOVAONVNW AHL 





We have now open an immense stock of the most approved varieties of CARPETS and FLOOR COVERING 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for this season’s Retail Trade, consisting io of ‘A MINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
RUSSELS, I Vs, &e., &c., 1 


NEW STYLES ‘and DESIGNS. 


These goods will be found to combine in an unusual degree, Ele ance at Appearance and Positive Wearing 
Qualities, and are well worthy ot the ins econ of | of intend urchase 


We also eter a Full tins o TUR INDIAN RUGS and MATA, CHINA 
MATTINGS, OILCLO . &e., aT" TH ry eoWese POSSIBLE PRICE 
ypecial ot th offered toc hure! hes, Steamers and Hotels. 


J. &6 J- DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14th ST., NEW YORK, near 6th Ave, Elevated R.R. niall 


JOHN VAN CAASBEEK, Manager. 








iner- CLASS Printers’ Materials.— IMPROVED ROOT BEEK PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
types, “ Stroog Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Ch .ses, S’ Makes five gallons of « delicious a A 
| Aye ing ig Broseen, eto. sae | for agravere. Pat- beverage,— wholesome and temperate. 
rm Letters Machinis' =e IR E S. by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHA’ 


ANDERBURGH, 
Sts. N.Y. 


Waus& Co., 110 Fulton end. \e& 18 Duteh , Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelohis, Pa, 
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DAVIS COLLAMORE 
& CO, 


921 BROADWAY, Cor. 21st St. 
DECORATED 
English Dinner Sets. 
A LARGE VARIETY, 
New Styles, Moderate Prices. 


TOILET SETS 


In New and Desirable Patterns. 
Would call attention to our 
Stock of Toilet Ware (for Cot- 
tages), which has been mark- 
ed down. 





DAVIS COLLAMORE 
& 00, 


921 BROADWAY, Cor. 21st St., 


Have now in store and are constant- 
ly receiving the latest productions in 
Pottery, Porcelain and Faience, se- 
lected by our Mr. Collamore. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 





Special London Novelties in Neckwear. 
Cheviot, Cambric and Percale Shirts. 
Fiannel Traveling and Negligée Shirts, 
Turkish Bath Robes and! Sheets. Fine 
Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs ready- 
made or to order. Bathing Suits. Lap 
and Carriage Robes in Cloth, Raw Silk, 
Turkish and Linen. 


Broadway and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


All the latest styles in imported and Do- 
mestic Parasols. Coaching Parasol- 
ettes, Sun and Rain Umbrellas, &c. 


Broadway and {9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Underwear for Ladies, Misses and Cbil- 
dren, in every variety. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


BURKE’ 





HATS 


Are the Best, 
214 Broadway, N.Y, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XX, No. 21. 








THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Mrs. 8S. 4. ALLENS 


BEAUTY. 


RESTORER. 


World’s Har Restorer 


LS PERFECTION / 


OR its wonderful life-giving properties to faded or 

falling hair, and QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY 

OR WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful COLOR AND 
IT IS NOT A DYE. 


EVERY GOOD THING FOR THE HAIR THAT THE MOST SCIENTIFIC MEN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW WORLD CAN SUGGEST are combined in MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
It requires only a few applications to restore gray hair to its youthful color and 


lustrous beauty, and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is needed to 


preserve it in its highest perfection and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and permanently 
removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Reliable Goods, 


Assortment, Style, Quality. 


Prices Moderate, 


TRAPHAGEN, GLOTHIER, 


Junction 3d and 4th Avenues, 


is CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. 





“ESTABLISHED 1838.” 


1 2 3, 12 


always guaranteed. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


Hardware, Cutlery, China, Glass and Silverware, 
Cooking Utensils, Refrigerators, 


and 


‘Weedan“Ww are. 


13, 15 


DWARD 0, BASSFORD, 


16, 17, 19 and 21 


COOPER INSTITUTE. 


{ae~ Houses completely fitted out, estimates and price lists furnished. 
promptly delivered. The only house in the city embracing the whole business of 
House Furnishing. Exchanges can be made till goods are correct. 


Goods 


Satisfaction 


Daily Delweries to Brooklyn free of charge. 





— 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Tasteful and excellent improvements, 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








SYPHER & 


EXHIBITION, OF 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


co. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 


Antique Furniture, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 


with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 





693 Broadway. 





Anistc Home Fuushiags 


Ceorge A. Clarke, 


747 Broadway (up-stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


TERMS.—Eight payments, monthly in ad- 
vance. One payment required in advance 
on Furniture; twe on Carpets, etc. 


ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES 


per month. 

90 per month. 

7.00 per month. 

.40 per month. 
10.50 per month. 
‘a4 per month. 











150 Worth of Good 
175 Worth of Goods, 
Worth of Goods, 
Worth of Goods, 


GOODS AT CASH PRICES IF PAID FOR WITHIN ff 
THREE MONTHS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Furnishing Houses and French Flats, 


ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARF, 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c. 


&@™ Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receive an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 

= To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, It should be 
observed that the improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “1847, ROCERS BROS., 
Xii.’’ 

= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World's Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 


and 1875, inclusive, and at the Pbiladeiphia 
Exbibition, 1876. 


ee” Katract from the American Institute 
Report; “Their Porcelain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 
“We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


CABINET MAKER, 
UPHOLSTERER, 
DECORATOR. 


Warerooms: 


MADISON SQUARE, 6 & 7 EAST 23d ST., 


NEW YORK. 





(39° A Fine Assortment of Cabinet 
and Upholstered Furniture, 


WHICH FOR QUALITY, STYLE AND PRICE CAN 
NOT BE EXCELLED. 


Estimates on Application. 





= FoR +> 


PRING AN >SUMMER| 


W/TH INSTRUCTIONS Fron SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Aerts 4 
GRAND DEROT } 
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PHILADELPHIA 
The largest Dry Goods &OuthttingHous: 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS OM POSTAL CARO. 


Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 
The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire 
engines, Ample reserve of machinery. 


Engines automatically regulated by 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient 


and economical, 
IN-USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Estimates ang Particaiare promptly 


Park Benjamin & Bro. 


Gen, Agents, 
49 & 50 Astor House, N.Y. City. 


'WASTE'SILK. 


for one ounce 
anes in ach 
s each, 














Sate Sie mak er odors ate about 
kage, in lengths from one xo ten ya’ 
For Circular about Knitting Silk. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y.4 








